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Thoughts on the Divine Names. 
BY REV. R. H. GRAVES, CANTON. 
{Southern Baptist Mission.] 

if N presenting these thoughts let me say in the beginning that I 
ot have no desire to start any controversy on the vexed question 

of “Terms,” or to take any side in favor of one or another of 
the several terms used. My remarks are not intended to refer to 
the wse of the various terms for God in our native Churches and 
general Christian literature, but solely to the rendering of the various 
Divine names in the proposed union version of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Nor is this paper intended to interfere in any way with the resolu- 
tion of the Shanghai Conference with regard to the liberty allowed 
to missionaries to have the Bible printed with any term for God 
which they may prefer. 

The name of God is intended to express His nature, but as the 
human mind can form no adequate conception of His nature no one 
name will convey a// of God to our minds. As in providence we see 
but “ parts of His ways” so in grace w} can take in but a part of 
His nature. 

There are two stages of human development with regard to the 
knowledge of God. In one men have retained the primitive 
knowledge of God with more or less distinctness, or have acquired 
it by centuries of acquaintance with God’s revelation of Himself in 
His word ; in the other men have lost the original knowledge of 
God through idolatry or vice (see Rom. i.) and are living in ignorance 
of God’s word. Jews and Christians belong to the first of these 
classes, while the heathen belong to the second. 

By long usage we have learned to associate a definite idea with the 
term God, but with the heathen it is far different. Have we not, in 
translating the Scriptures for the heathen, made the mistake of think- 
ing of them as belonging to the former of these classes instead of the 
latter by insisting on the use of ovr term to express the idea of God ? 
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I have lately been interested in noticing the number of terms 
God employs in making known His nature and attributes. Such is 
the depth of linnian ignorance and such the poverty of human 
language that He found no one term sufficient for His purpose. 

In this respect are not the Chinese of to-day very much in the 
sume position as the Jews of old? The chosen race in Egypt had 
been for centuries without a Divine revelation, and had probably 
lost, through contact with idolatry, the clear conception of God 
enjoyed by their forefathers. It is painful to notice how God 
almost labored, if we may say so, to convey to their dull minds a 
proper idea of Himself. 

Moses felt this difficulty, and when commanded to go to Israel 
said, “if Isay unto them, ‘ The God of your fathers hath sent me unto 
you,’ they will say to me: ‘ What is His name ?’” God answered, “Thou 
shalt say unto the sons of Israel, Lhyeh hath seut me unto you.” 

Here God reveals Himself to man as “J am,” lit., I go to be 
the “ One who is about to act.” (Ex. iii. 14), The promises made to 
their forefathers were about to be fulfilled. Soon after this God 
recurs to the name Jehovah “the self-existent One,” under which 
He had made Himself known of old, but not by such proofs as He 
was now about to show to Israel and to Pharaoh. In early times 
“names were significant and served to mark out the individual by 
some peculiarity in his person, some trait in his character, or some 
event in his history. If several of these circumstances might occur 
in the case of a finite man how much more may we expect them to 
come out in the contemplation of the infinite God. Accordingly 
among a primitive people His names grow in number as the 
manifold aspects of His all-perfect character break upon their view. 
He is called Elohim, the everlasting, when His antecedent eternity 
and absolute independence are contemplated. He is termed Jeho- 
vah, the self-existent, the author of all existing things, when He is 
regarded as the free and personal God, manifesting His being to the 
intelligent universe by the works of His creative power. He is 
named El Elion, the Most High God, when His unattainable pre- 
eminence above all created things comes into view. He is designa- 
ted El Shaddai, the Almighty God, when He wishes to set before 
the mind His unconquerable omnipotence.” * 

In later times, the times of Ezra and of Daniel, when Israel 
was living among an idolatrous people we find him designated 
“the God of heaven” (or of the heavens.) When God has chosen 
to reveal Himself under so many names in order to accommodate 
Himself to our finite understanding does it show wisdom on our 
part to insist on using one term only ? Shall we who through ages 
of Christian knowledge have learned to associate definite ideas with 
* Murphy on Exodus, 
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the term God refuse to accommodate ourselves to a heathen people 
who are just emerging from darkness or are still in its midst ? 

In my own mind I have no doubt that Shang Ti is the best 
term to express God’s “transcendence” any more than I have that 
Shin is the best term to express the Diyine “imminence.” Shin 
seems best to express God’s mysterious working in the creation and 
transformation of all things. Witness the common expression 
we 3 4 2 fe and PP ML as applied to created objects as the sun, 
moon and stars. On the other hand, Shang Ti is well adapted to 
express the Divine Majesty and Mighty Ruler. In preaching to the 
heathen I am accustomed to employ whatever term seems best 
adapted to express that side of the Divine character which I am 
endeavoring to present to my andience, and frequently use several 
terms synonymously, as they are found in our Chinese Christian 
literature. Both terms are in the present Christian literature, and 
I presume are there to stay. Is it not wiser to couform to the faet 
and have a mutual understanding, as rival steam-ship companies 
often do, instead of pursuing the “cut throat” policy of one line 
trying to run all the others off the trade? When we come to the 
translation of God’s word of course we must be faithful to the 
original, but here we have a case where faithfulness to the original 
seems to demand that we conform our expression to the ideas 
presented in the text and context. 

It seems to me that instead of ranging ourselves in separate 
camps we should catch more of the spirit of the venerable book we 
are translating and use the variety of terms which we find there. 
No confusion need exist. We use “Spirit” and “ Ghost” inter- 
changeably in speaking of the Third Person of the Trinity, though 
the latter term is elsewhere now confined to a far lower usage. The 
epithet “holy” or the capital S distinguish Him from the lower 
use of “spirit” or “ ghost,’ as in Greek the definite article does. 
I think the “delegates”? and Dr. Johu have done rightly in trans- 
lating ro wvevna by 3 wR, even where there is no ayoyr in the 
Greek. To leave out the article is just as poor a translation as to 
insert the Z@ is. In some cases the reference is clear, in others, as 
Acts xix. 21, it may be difficult to say whether ro rvevua refers 
to the Divine Spirit or the human spirit as inspired by the Divine. 
Usually, however, the context will determine the meaning. 

Probably the word for “Spirit” is a point where agreement will 
be found to be more difficult than that for “God.” If some one 
word could be agreed on, the “Term Question ” would be much 
nearer settlement. But even if two terms are used, as in English, 
no practical difliculty exists. 

So my conclusion is that with regard to the Divine names 
conprehkension is better than ranging ourselves in opposing ranks. 









































Female Education.* 
BY REV. R. M. MATEER. 


{American Presbyterian Mission, Weihien. ] 


AHE educating of the girls urges itself upon us for two gene- 
ral and three special reasons. In general :— 
First. Because, equally with the boys, it is their right. 
It is their right, because they are human beings, going to live 
forever, and because they have a great God-assigned part to 
perform in the uplifting and saving of China. Unbelief or in- 
difference concerning thorough female education, the idea that it is 
in any sense a duty or a virtue for a woman to remain ignorant,— 
these, along with slavery, polygamy and torture, are relics of 
barbarism. In Syria it was at first protested that a woman could 
no more be educated than a cat. In the South Seas it was insisted 
that women could not understand kindness; that when they 
became troublesome the only way was to kill and feast upon a few 
in order to instruct the living. However strange, it is just possible 
that missionaries unconsciously imbibe some of these heathen views. 
A woman from the country said to her milkman, “I do not like 
your milk. It’s dreadfully thin and there is no cream on it.” He 
replied, “Arter you’ve lived in the city a while mum, you'll git over 
them rooral idees o’yourn.” 

Indeed all are not entirely free from these heathen sentiments 
when they come to China. Some of the most profound and precious 
truths that ever entered human ear were revealed first to a woman. 
The apostles, influenced by the Rabbinical notion that the female 
sex was incapable of religious instruction, marveled that our Lord 
talked with the woman. After eighteen hundred years, in 1879, 
Oxford opened a hall for women, but up to the present, althongh 
passing exactly the same examination as men, they are given not a 
degree but a certificate ! Most amazing of all is the fact that the most 
indifferent to the higher education of women are the women them- 
selves. A prominent educator has, upon investigation, ascertained 
the fact that, while many have given largely for educating men, 
only one woman in the U. 8. A. has ever given any considerable 
sum for educating women. Likewise here in China it really seems 
necessary at times for men to take the lead in this matter. 

Second. Because the triune voice of Revelation, History and 
Reason bid us educate the women. Our daughters, says the psalmist, 


* Read at the Shantung Conference in November, 1893, 
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are to be as corner-stones polished after the similitude of a palace. 
Why are we building ; what are we building without these divinely 
chosen corner-stones, cut and polished ? Machinery, money, mission- 
aries, instruction, scientific and theological,—with weld we are 
building large and bright, while leaving the corner-stones in the 
mines of heathenism. High over the portals of such a structure 
God has written folly and failure. We must begin anew by the 
cutting and polishing of God’s chosen corner-stones. 

What does History say ? Greece, Rome and Babylon ! Why did 
they ignominiously fall? Because they made the state instead of the 
family the unit of society. In vain did they think to live and 
flourish with woman nothing but a toy or a slave. Are we, in the 
name of Christianity, to repeat their mistake ? Certainly we are, so 
long as we make the station and the Church everything, while 
neglecting the family. The salvation and large success of our work 
must lie in lifting up into promiuence the mother, the wife and the 
school mistress. 

The verdict of Reason is uttered in such sayings as: “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” Such sayings are so 
familiar because so true. 

How is it in Shantung? After thirty years of effort, with one 
hundred and sixty-five missionaries and about eight thousand 
members, how many of our number are giving themselves personally 
to the teaching of girls? It is said there is one. How can we be 
thus overcome as by a summer’s dream ? 

Female education presses upon us for three special reasons. 

First. We must have girls’ schools to train future mothers. 
Ont of families the nation and the Church are made. If this great 
fountain of love and truth and duty be dried up all artificial 
streams will fail. Are we to have for our cause awakened intellects, 
enlisted affections, conquered wills and quickened consciences we 
must have educated Christian mothers. The sweet, strong and 
lasting influence of godly mothers is absolutely indispensable in 
order to the fixing in goodness the pliable character of the children 
of the Church. To be thus a living Gospel to her children she 
must be educated. 

In our China Church the children are left to browse at large. 
They are not gathered round the family altar nor taken to Church. 
This alarming fact will remain a fact till the mother be taught to 
realize the immortal worth and dignity of the child given her in 
trust from God. 

We mourn the sn character of our Christians. We 
shall continue to do so until the mother ceases to promise her child 
a biscuit or a beating but fails to give it to him. 
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We are shocked by their lack of reverence. Parental influence 
is the only cure for this. It must be imbibed in the lap and at the 
knee of the mother who is herself such as to command the respect of 
her child. There musé be mothers with the self-control and moral 
courage to face public opinion in compelling obedience by affectionate 
firmness and wholesome discipline. 

We are praying and laboring and longing for men of that self- 
resource, self-reliance, self-renunciation and compassionate love for 
their fellowmen that will make them independent leaders of the 
native Church. We shall not find them till we study and appre- 
ciate the mother’s influence upon such men as Luther, Wesley and 
Washington, and then educate in earnest Christian mothers. In 
this we have need to redeem the time, or the youngest of us will die 
without seeing the desire of our hearts. 

Second. We must have schools to train wives for the pastors 
and leaders of the Church. Otherwise, unless satisfied with a very 
low semi-heathen standard, we shall never have men able to take 
charge of the Charch, No man who looks down upon woman is fit 
for a leader in the Christian Church. This is just what every man 
will do, whose wife has no mental outreach and no spiritual upreach. 
With a heathen or nominally Christian wife a leader is placed in a 
false and unscriptural position. He is semi-paralyzed, and hence of 
little account. He will either let the spiritual and moral state of the 
Church lie prostrate or succumb under the burden of care and dis- 
couragement. He will be not only not helped but most seriously 
hindered by the influence of her backbiting, jealous, narrow and 
unreasovable companiouship. He must be sustained by the intelli- 
gent sympathy, tact and patience of a Christian wife, or he cannot 
continue to suffer and be strong. He must have such a wife to kill 
his vanity and save his reputation. He must have such a wife, or 
his own home will be such as to tie his tongue concerning a large 
section of vital moral questions. 

Third. We must have such schools in order to prepare teachers 
for the women and girls of the Church. All that men can and will 
do in this direction is utterly unsatisfactory. This fact and the rea- 
sons for it are too clear to call for enlargement. This work foreign 
women cannot possibly overtake directly. In stamping a nation’s 
coins the device is engraved upon soft steel dies by very skilful 
engravers aud this steel hardened. But these engraved dies are too 
valuable to use constantly, for one is worn out in about two weeks ; 
so impressions are made from them in softer steel, which is hardened, 
and with these the coins are struck. Likewise our women are too 
costly and too soon worn out to do all this work. They must make 
their: impress upon girls in school and send them forth to stamp 
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Christianity apon their children and upon the individual women in 
the Church. Again, if barriers of dullness are to be broken down 
and a way made into sluggish brains old jaded Bible-women will 
not do. It demands the sprightliness and patience of educated 
women. While always magnifying woman’s work for women it is 
still amazing to me that capable women continue to think they can 
thus accomplish more than by educating and moulding the character 
of girls in school. Indeed the great marvel of my missionary life is 
the practical indifference to this supremely important branch of our 
work, There are missionaries who go so far as to insist that girls 
under the influence of a foreign woman are unfitted for the duties of 
life. If true, this means simply that Christianity is a failure. Such 
views must have come from observing the results of some miserably 
mismanaged and neglected school that did not deserve the name of 
school. I have read of the outcome of twenty-three Syrian girls 
twenty years after graduation. Two died a triumphant death ; the 
remaining twenty-one were all heads of families, esteemed and 
honored in their communities, while nine were still teaching 
school. I have in hand letters from eight schools in China. All 
say that the girls are not unfitted for the realities of life. Most say 
that the demand for them as wives is greater than the supply. 

In order to satisfactory results in a girl’s school at least three 
things are essential: First. The girls must come young enough 
and be kept long enough under the personal influence of the 
foreign teacher to enable her to mould and fix reliable Christian 
character. A well-built character cannot be turned out by the 
rapid processes of modern machinery. Under the most favorable 
circumstances at least five years will be required. After the con- 
version of Jennie Lind she refused to sing at the opera. She 
received a message saying, “The king of Sweden commands you 
to sing.” She replied, “I am already under command from the 
king of a higher court not to sing.” We must have women in 
China so loyal to king Jesus that they will stand firm in the face 
of the imperious commands of heathen customs. In order to this, 
roots must strike deep and the character be developed into the 
strength and maturity of Christian principle, or these terrific 
storms will overwhelm it. We are distressingly powerless to deliver 
these people from poverty, but by thus influencing the girls for 
years much can be done to redeem their families from degradation, 
which is the curse of poverty. 

Second. While in school the girls must be kept filled with the 
ambition to make themselves useful in practical ways, such as cook- 
ing, sewing, embroidery, and also be kept in touch with their own 
people by spending a portion of each year at home and by other 
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means devised by the person in charge. Lady originally meant bread- 
server and wife-wearer, In the hands of a sensible woman there is 
no reason why girls should not take pride in doing ordinary things 
extraordinarily well, and at the same time be prepared to make 
their homes nurseries of souls as well as of bodies. Of course it is 
not contended that this undertaking will have much in common with 
a picnic excursion. 

Third. There must be something more than the mechanical 
storing of the mind with useful knowledge. They must be thoroughly 
taught to think and reason. Their minds must be awakened and 
stimulated and filled with beautiful hopes, dreams, ambitions and 
aspirations. They must catch the spirit of self-sacrifice, which is 
the mind of the Lord Jesus. In a word their lives must be made a 
part of the divine life. 





David Abeel, Pioneer Missionary to China. 
BY REV. JOHN G. FAGG, AMOY. 
{American Reformed Mission. ] 


CHINESE house under a wide-spreading banyan on the 
island of Kolangsu, opposite Amoy, still stands a landmark 
of the labors of godly David Abeel. He was the first 
foreign missionary sent out by the American Reformed Church. 
He was the pioneer of the Amoy mission. 

He was born June 12th, 1804, at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
His father was an officer in the U. S. Navy during the Revolution, 
and was honored by Congress for valor in several hotly-contested 
sea-battles. 

The son inherited his father’s military instincts, and when a 
youth of fifteen applied for admission to West Point. The applica 
tions that year were so numerous that he withdrew his request. 
Ile gave himself to the study of medicine for a year. Meanwhile he 
had come to the great turning-point in life which determines 
destiny. He became a Christian. His conception of the Christian 
life was lofty. From the beginning his life bore the impress of a 
coin fresh from the mint of heaven. It was so bright with a singu- 
larly attractive holiness. His heart turned naturally to the Christ- 
ian ministry. At the age of nineteen he entered New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary. It was not long before the question forced 
itself upon him, ‘‘ Where shall be my sphere of labor?”  Abeel’s 
consecration was too real, too deep to admit of his deciding on a 
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limited, one-sided view of duty. He saw the needs of his own 
Church. But his vision took in a wider horizon. The needs of the 
perishing millions beyond the seas appealed to him. Near his home 
Was a grove where he made a bower to which he resorted for prayer 
and meditation. There he heard the voice of the Lord calling him 
to the regions beyond. He was at that time the only surviving son 
of his parents. ‘They were advanced in years. ‘T'o go toa foreign 
land in those days signified to most men life-long exile. The ouly 
highways to the Far Hast were by way of the Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn. The voyages were always long and often perilous, 
When on board the ship Roman, bound for Canton, David Abeel 
wrote: To the missionary, perhaps exclusively, is the separation 
from friends like the farewell of death. Though ignorant of the 
future he expects no further intercourse on earth. To him the next 
meeting is generally beyond the grave.”’ Under these circumstances 
it is not strange that he found it difficult to come to a decision. 

He accepted a call to Athens, New York, his first and only 
charge. There he ministered for two years and six months, when 
ill-health compelled him to resign. His brief ministry was one of 
marked spirituality. ‘The people could not forget it. When, after 
twenty years of travel and multiplied labors in Eastern lands, he 
came to visit his first flock, the house of God became a very Bochim, 
for joy to greet their faithful shepherd once more, for sorrow because 
they should sce his face no more. He was already treading the 
border land of a brighter world. 

Abeel’s entrance upon the pastorate did not signify that he had 
hushed God’s eall to go hence to the heathen. It is to be feared that 
many a man has done it to his lasting regret. He fanned and fed 
the flame of missionary zeal by reading the lives of David Brainerd 
and Henry Martyn. Ile surrendered himself completely to God’s 
will. He sought guidance. 

In December, 1827, he resolved to offer himself to the American 
Board, through which agency the American Reformed Church 
earried on her missionary work for upwards of twenty-five years, 
When first contemplating the foreign field his mind was drawn to 
Palestine. But he never saw the Holy Land. His field was to be 
8000 miles nearer the rising sun. 

In September, 1829, he received a eall from the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society to undertake work on behalf of seamen at 
Canton, ‘The ship was to sail ina month. He had four weeks in 
which to decide and prepare. He accepted the call. About the 
same time the American Board extended a call to Dr. Elijah Cole- 
man Bridgman, then a student at Andover, to proceed by the same 
ship to China. Me was given three days to decide. Ie had decided 
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within the next twenty-four hours. The ship Roman, in which 
Abeel and Bridgman sailed, was owned by D. W. C. Olyphant, a 
distinguished Christian merchant and friend of missions. 

It was in response to his earnest efforts that these first American 
missionaries were sent out. He gave them free passage and pro- 
mised to provide them a home free of cost for a year after their 
arrival. During the voyage of four months Abeel wrought for the 
sailors by meetings in the cabin and friendly conversations in the 
forecastle. Several men were deeply impressed. After a year of 
service, under the Seaman’s Friend Society at Canton, Abeel joined 
the American Board. 

He was forthwith commissioned to make an exploring tour to 
Malacea, Siam, Java and the other larger islands of the East Indies, 
He was to ascertain the character of the people, their number, their 
religion, and the practicability of establishing missions among them. He 
visited Batavia, Singapore and Bangkok. A year was spent in Siam. 
Thither thousands of Chinese had emigrated. He devoted himself to 
the study of their language, to dispensing medicine, to the distribution 
of books and tracts. Fora short time he was chaplain to the foreign 
residents at Singapore. 

But failing health compelled him in May, 1833, to take ship for 
England. From London he went to Holland with a view to forming 
some connection between the Churches of Holland and the United 
States as a basis for co-operation in foreign missions. His hopes were 
not realized. While in London, in 1834, David Abeel was instru- 
mental in organizing the first Woman’s Missionary Society, called 
“Society for Female Education in China and the East.” The first 
appeal was drawn up by him, and the profits of the sale of his 
‘“* Missionary Narrative ” were devoted to its support. 

His extraordinary piety impressed people wherever he went. A 
lady in London says: “ There was nothing austere, narrow-minded or 
extravagant in his religion, There was a beautiful symmetry, a 
holiness, refinement and tenderness about it which struck the most 
ungodly. ‘Though so weak physically that he scarcely expected to 
reach America he came forward at a meeting in Exeter Hall and 
challenged the young men in the colleges to join the missionary 
ranks.” Said he, with unusual energy: “And who has given you a 
dispensation to remain at home when the whole world is calling so 
loudly for assistance.” 

Arrived in America Dr, Abeel made a missionary tour through 
nearly all the Reformed Churches in New York and New Jersey. 
He addressed congregational Churches in the principal cities of New 
England. His appeals to the students at Andover, Princeton and 
New Brunswick were a bugle-call to many a young man to join the 
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Lord’s advance-guard in the distant East. In a sermon entitled ‘The 
Missionary fortified against Trials,” preached to a company about 
to leave for Africa, occur these words :— 

“Remember you go on Hiserrand. He has sent you. Animating 
truth! the enterprise is not ours. Let those who denominate a world’s 
conversion a wild scheme, remember who devised it. Let those who 
look upon missionaries as enthusiasts reflect whose command has 
made them such. Let those who believe the nations can never be 
evangelized consider whose power and veracity their incredulity sets at 
defiance. While Jesus has died to redeem the world, while the 
sceptre of the universe and the throne of all hearts is in His hands, 
while the angels are His servants and the devils are beneath His feet, 
while all power in heaven and earth are His and His for this express 
purpose, then who has the privilege of prosecuting His work with 
assurance and delight if the missionary of Christ has not?” 

He once more set sail for Canton in the autumn of 1838, Fare- 
well services had been held at the Middle Dutch Church, New York. 
The large place he had won in the heart of the denomination was 
evidenced in a hymn composed for the occasion by Dr. G. W. Bethune. 
Two verses of the poem read as follows :— 


** Go, then, brother ; God is calling, 
And thou know’st His welcome voice ; 
Go, though fast our tears are falling, 
Yet in sorrow we rejoice. 
**Go, for our weak hearts are growing 
Closer to thee as we cling ; 
Go, for bosoms overflowing, 


Choke our accents as we sing.” 

Dr. Abeel arrived at Canton on the eve of the first war between 
England and China. The universal unrest made direct missionary 
work impossible. The American Board commissioned him to make 
another voyage of investigation through the East Indies. 

During Dr. Abeel’s absence of nine months the British forces 
had successfully attacked Amoy, Tinghai, Chinghai and Ningpo. 
The island of Kolangsu, opposite Amoy, was held by the British, 
The treaty of 1842 declared Amoy one of the five open ports. 

The door to Amoy was no sooner opened but Dr. Abeel hastened 
to enter. He left Macao and proceeded to Amoy, where he arrived 
February 24th, 1842. Though he had but a limited knowledge of the 
Amoy dialect he began work immediately. Throngs of curious on- 
lookers, as well as interested hearers, crowded the little worship 
room from dawn to dark. The courtesies of the highest officials were 
extended to him. In 1844 Messrs. Pohlman and Doty, from the 
Borneo mission, joined him as co-laborers. But he was not to enjoy 
their fellowship very long. Disease was making deeper and deeper 
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inroads upon his constitution. He had but barely entered upon the 
realization of many hopes aud prayers, to work for the Chinese in 
China, when the summons came to lay down his armor. He worked 
faithfully to the very last, and his work was not in vain. The first 
two converts at Amoy, baptized in 1546, ascribed their first impressions 
to his preaching. In January, 1845, he sailed for New York, “ doubt- 
ful,” as he says, “which home I should reach first.” He survived a 
little over a year, dying at Albany, New York, September 4th, 1346. 

At the time of Dr. Abeel’s death Dr. Anderson, then secretary of 
the American Board, wrote: ‘Our brother was not a Paul, nor was 
he a Peter ; he more resembled the beloved Juhn. He was fitted to 
conciliate, to win. He was a good pioneer in a missions Men could 
not help reposing confidence in him. His countenance, voice, manner, 
all tended to disarm prejudice and predisposed men to listen and 
assent. It was a good thing for the Amoy mission that he was the 
one who commenced it, and to this, among many other favoring pro- 
vidences, we owe much of the peculiarly tolerant spirit among the 
leading Chinese of that place. He illustrated the spirit of his Lord 
and Master in the view of the heathen and in the view of the 
Churches at home. ILis memory will be cherished, not only in the 
Reformed Dutch Church but by multitudes in other kindred bodies 
of Christians associated in the work of foreign missions.” 





> A ne 


Notes from Japan. 
BY REV. H. LOOMIS, YOKOHAMA. 


ST is said that in Japan it is the unexpected that happens, and such 
if has certainly been the case in regard to several matters of late. 

But a few years ago there was a rage for foreign civiliza- 
tion and all that belongs to it. The neat and becoming national 
costume was laid aside by leading men and ladies, and instruction in 
English, which included dancing, was all the rage in certain fashion- 
able circles in Tokyo. An editor of one of the most popular papers 
in the capital, who was not a Christian himself, went so far as to 
coolly propose the adoption of the Christian religion ag the religion 
of the empire, and it was feared by some that this might be at- 
tempted. 

Now there is such a change in the public mind that the recent 
Diet proposed such measures of restricting foreigners and making 
their residence in the country disagreeable that the emperor first 
prorogued aud then dissolved the Diet after but a few days’ session. 
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It was evident that if the restrictions which were proposed to be 
placed upon foreigners should be eafurced it would very likely lead 
to retaliation on the part of some of the governments, and thus in- 
stead of securing greater privileges to Japan the reverse of this 
would be the result. 

The statesmen at the head of the nation understood this fully, 
and so have preveuted, for the present at least, the embarrassment 
that would have resulted from the adoption of such unwise and 
hasty measures. 

The leader of this anti-foreign agitation is a man who was once 
a@ prominent member of the Greek Church, but has long since 
severed his relations with that body and is now a candidate for 
political favor and ready to advocate any scheme which will secure 
him a following among the masses. As yet the people of this 
country are utterly without experience in the arrangement of inter- 
national questions and are easily deceived by the cry of national 
rights and privileges. 

In connection with this subject is the important question of the 
conduct of mission work in the interior. ‘l'bus far there has been 
permission given to missionaries to reside outside of the treaty 
limits for the purpose of teaching, and there has been in general full 
permission to go about and preach to almost any extent. 

But now it is being urged by some that such conduct is contrary 
to the letter of the law, and therefore it ought not to be sanctioned 
by Christians or allowed by the government. And thus there is 
given to such officials as do not favor Christianity an opportunity to 
limit the work as it has not been done before. Where the anti- 
foreign feeling is particularly strong the missionaries have found 
their position an uncomfortable one, and new and more stringent 
terms are being required. 

Partly on this account and partly on account of the religious 
views of the President of the Board of Trustees which held the 
property occupied by the missionaries at Kumamoto the mission- 
aries of the American Board have been obliged to leave their homes 
and an important station which has been occupied by them for 
several years. 

One of the papers published in Tokyo has recently published 
an article advocating rigid enforcement of the present treaty and the 
restriction of all missionaries to the treaty ports. While it is cer- 
tain that the present Cabinet will not endorse such a measure it is 
still uncertain where this agitation is going to end. 

In this antagonism to foreigners there has been an effort to 
enlist the Buddhists on the side of those who now cry out for the 
preservation of their own institutions and wish to exclude people 
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from other lands. And there is a difference of opinion as to what 
attitude the Buddhists have decided to take on this question. One 
of the papers asserts that they are to keep free from political discus- 
sions and leave all such matters to settle themselves. But in an- 
other paper it declares that they are to join in the movement for the 
restriction of the foreigners and thus help to check or keep out 
the element that has been gaining such a strong foothold and is 
threatening to destroy their influence and support. 

But while there are hindrances and opposition in different 
quarters it is encouraging to see that the central government re- 
mains firm in its position of toleration of the missionaries and their 
work. Ina recent speech before the Diet by the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs he announced that the policy of the government was op- 
posed to the present anti-foreign crusade, and the same attitude 
towards foreigners would be maintained as heretofore. 

Should this policy prevail we may expect to see the work ex- 
tended in the future as in the past, and the sympathy in missionary 
labors on the part of those in highest positions will have a helpful 
influence upon all classes and in all parts of the country. 

One cheering fact that has just come to light is the removal of 
all objection to the posession of, or use of, the Scriptures in the 
higher normal schoolin Tokyo. It is said that this has hitherto been 
forbidden, but is now officially permitted. 

Another fact of importance is that when one of the missionaries 
had been rudely treated by some drunken men in Tokyo, and the 
policemen who stood by did nothing to prevent it, the head authorities 
not only expressed their disapproval of such neglect of duty but also 
punished those who were guilty of the same, 

We are all hoping that the present troubles are but temporary, 
and that the relations that have been so long and pleasantly main- 
tained will soon be restored. 





Mrs. J. Bird says: “Iam a convert to missions through seeing missions and the 
need for them. Some years ago I took no interest whatever in the condition of the 
heathen. I had heard much ridicule cast upon Christian missions, and perhaps had im- 
bibed some of the unhallowed spirit, But the missionaries, by their livesand character 
and by the work they are doing wherever I have seen them, have produced in my 
mind such a change and such an enthusiasm, as I might almost express it, in favor of 
Christian missions that I cannot go anywhere without speaking about them and 
trying to influence others in their favor who may be as indifferent as I was before 
I went among heathen countries.” : 





By the death of the Rev. Dr. Swanson China has lost one of her staunchest and 
most devoted friends, and the home administrators of foreign missions one of their 
best known and most able representatives. For many years Dr. Swanson was 
personally engaged in mission work in South China, and since his retirement from 
active service abroad he has nobly worked for the same cause at home as Foreign 
Missionary Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of England. As an advocate of 
missions—especially of missions in China—he stood in the very front rank, and will 
be greatly missed,— The Chronicle. 









































Woman’s Medical Missionary Work. 
BY ROSETTA SHERWOOD HALL, M.D., SEOUL, KOREA. 


que healing hand preparing the way for the saving Word con- 
tinues to be an encouraging part of our work in Korea. At 
our annual meeting in 1892 Bishop Mallalieu re-appointed me 
in charge of the woman’s hospital here in the capital of Korea. 
It is the first hospital for women in this country, and in it during 
the past year it has been my privilege to treat 6260 cases ; 119 of 
these were cared for in the hospital wards, 2125 were dispensary 
patients’ first visits, 8495 were their return visits and 531 were calls 
to patients in their homes. The aggregate number of cases treated 
during my three years here is over 14,000. The records show a gain 
the second year over the first in round numbers of 1500, and of 
the third year over the second of more than 2000. Women and 
children from all classes of Koreans are included in these numbers, 
though, of course, as it is not the custom for women of the higher 
classes to appear upon the streets, the majority are from the low- 
class people. However, often quite high ladies come in closed 
chairs to the hospital and a good proportion of the outcalls are 
made upon the higher class, including several of the highest official 
families in the land. All patients hear more or less of the Gospel, 
and many buy books and study for themselves. 

Our daily services before dispensing have been more interesting 
than usual this year, as Miss Lewis has had more time to devote to 
them, and Mary Whoang, our new Korean matron, having had a good 
training in our girl’s school, makes an instructive Bible-woman. 
Next year Mary will keep record of the attendance upon these 
meetings, as it no doubt varies from that of the dispensary, for often 
accompanying one patient will be two or three friends, or if the 
patient be from the official class there may be a half-dozen servants 
with her. Miss Lewis has had the entire Ross Catechism written in 
large plain character all around the waiting room, and this proves 
instructive to those who read. Sometimes one reads to the others 
who cannot. Upon an average hardly one in five of my women 
patients can read their own native language. 

I opened two new dispensaries this year—one at the East Gate 
and one near the South Gate of the city. The former is known as 
the Baldwin Dispensary, so named in honor of her who first gave 
toward woman’s work in Korea. This place will in time prove a 
great blessing to the East side of the city, but it needs to have a 


doctor and a teacher living there. Itis three miles across the city from 
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the hospital. Igo there in a Korean chair, or palanquin, which 
has a wooden framework of about 3x 3x3 ft., and is covered with 
cloth upon the top and sides. A wooden grating forms the floor, 
upon which T sit. The front can be raised or fastened down as 
one pleases, and has a little window as has also each side. 
Extending before and behind from the bottom of the chair are two 
poles, by means of which two men carry it. They may only take 
hold of the poles with their hands, but as a rule they wear a sort of 
rope harness that drops from the shoulders and loops over the 
poles, It takes an hour to thus travel the three miles, as the chair 
coolies always set me down while they rest, at least twice upon the 
way. Sometimes I close my eyes upon the squalid mnd huts and 
the naked children, and imagine [ am being borne swiftly along 
upon an elevated car to my work in a home cit y, but the odors, ever 
arising from the filthy streets, soon rudely awaken me from such 
day-dreams, 

I think I have told you before of the sad results that often 
follow treatment by the native doctor in Korea. This year, for the 
first time, I saw one of them at his work, and [ will try to tell you 
about it. I was called one day to the louse of one of the hivher 
class to see a child who had become very sick two or three days 
before, after being carried a long distance, strapped to the back of 
his nurse as is their custom, his bare head and the nape of his neck 
exposed to the fierce heat of a July san. I found him in convul- 
sions, and after a careful examination I told the father I feared 
there was little or no hope of his recovery. Both father and 
mother bowed before me and begged me to * give life,’ as they 
express it here. I told them only God could do that, but we would 
do all that we could, and [ left them medicine and the necessary 
directions with the promise to return in the morning. Now this 
child was the only son of these people, and their Jove for him was 
just as strong as that of fond American or English parents, and 
like them they wanted to leave nothing undone that could be 
done for their darling. They had sent for the Korean doctor before 
they called me, and when they saw the child surely growing 
worse they thought they would try the foreign doctor, but now 
as morning dawned and no imprevement was visible they again 
sent for the Korean doctor, who arrived shortly after I did. The 
mother and Esther, who accompanied me, had then to leave the 
room, as no Korean woman may be seen by a man who does not 
belong to her own family. After examining the little boy I told 
the father that he was dying. I could do no more for him, that 
God was surely going to take him very soon to His Heavenly home. 
Then the father bade the Korean doctor to again try his skill 
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The first thing this doctor did was to make a little pyramid of a 
brownish-looking powder upon each breast of the child, and then to 
set it on fire ; as it began to burn the tender skin I begged the father 
to have it removed, and I said to the doctor, ‘* You know it can do 
no good,” but he only calmly smiled, as he obeyed the now almost 
frantic father to go on with his treatment. He then took out 
from its sheath a needle half way between a darning-needle 
and a surgeon’s probe in appearance, and this he proceeded 
to stick through each little foot, throngh the palms of the 
hands, the thumb joints and through the lip into the jaw just 
beneath the nose. Again I tried to make him stop, but he said it 
was “ Korean custom.” I replied, “It is a very bad custom, that 
though in this case it would result in no further harm, as the child 
was dying, yet it was exceedingly cruel, and in cases where 
recovery from the disease might occur inflammations of these 
punctured joints were sure to follow, and often suppuration with 
death of the bones, so that amputation of the foot or hand is the 
only radical cure—that many such cases had come to me at the 
hospital.” The doctor and father now went out, and the mother and 
Esther came in. Esther had been telling her about our Father in 
heaven, and that her dear little son would soon be with Him and 
be free from sickness and pain for evermore. The poor mother 
seemed anxious to learn all she could. We prayed with her and 
left the little tract called “Communion ” for her to read, or, as it is 
in Korean, “Comforting Words.” A few days later she sent a ser- 
vant with the message that the child had died and was buried ; she 
sent me a little present with an invitation to visit her again, and 1 
am sorry that as yet I have not had time to do so. There are 
many such doors open to receive us, but our workers are so few 
that we have not been able to enter them except in a few cases. 
When we have been able to do so the mothers, grand-mothers and 
children have often learned to read the Bible, to sing and to pray, 
and those who could come ont from their homes and attend the 
services have desired and received baptism. 

We have recently finished the ninth annual meeting of the 
Korean M. E. Mission, Bishop Foster presiding. Dr. Leonard and 
Mrs. Keen, missionary secretaries, were also with us, and our work 
is laid out for another year. Dr. Hall and I have both been 
appoiuted to Pyong-yang, a city of the Northern interior, 180 
miles from Seoul. Last year doctor was the first to be appointed to 
exclusive work in the interior, and now I have the privilege of being 
the first woman appointed to similar work. As you can imagine it 
is a little hard for me to give up the growing work in Seoul and my 
Korean girl helpers, who have grown so dear to me in these three 
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years of training, but it is a satisfaction to be able to leave all to 
the good care of Dr. Mary Cutler, who came to us last April, and of 
Miss Lewis, who has been here nearly two years now. I am 
happy to go, and with our Father’s help to try to build up a similar 
work in the still darker city of Pyong-yang, known as the “ Sodom 
of Korea.” 


‘** Over and over, yes deeper and deeper, 
My heart is pierced through with life’s sorrowing ery ; 
But the tears of the sower and the songs of the reaper 
Shall mingle together in joy by and by.” 





A Moral Parodox. 
BY REV. F. H. CHALFANT. 


{American Presbyterian Mission, Weihien.] 

—— recent coquetry with France and the several disputes 
1: in Africa and Brazil furnish the political arena with some- 
what of a show, but the pre-eminently interesting spectacle 
before the world just now is England’s jugglery with the opium 
trade and the American monstrosity known as the Geary Law. 
When a ‘foreign’ periodical published in China can devote two 
or more pages to prove that opium, if not a blessing, is at least a 
harmless luxury, that it would be cruel to deny it to the Chinese ; 
when one of the New York dailies, which at first inveighed against 
the injustice of the Geary Law, now apologises for the McCreary- 
Geary Act as necessary to the nation’s peace of mind, it is high 
time to put an extra guard over the jewel, Consistency, lest perchance 
that precious property entirely disappear. Herein is a ‘* Moral 
Parodox” which can hardly be said to crown with glory the waning 
years of the Nineteenth Century! It is still the hope of many fair- 
minded people that ere the midnight bells proclaim the opening of 
a new century America shall have learned to treat all nations on an 
impartial basis in accord with the principles of her constitution, 
and that her mother country will have expunged from her parlia- 
mentary records all sanction of the traffic in the “ accursed thing.” 
Protection against injurious in-roads of the Chinese can be secured 
without recourse to despotism and withvut resorting to measures that 
smack of medizval exclusiveness. Why not act along the modern 

lines of arbitration and international comity P 
So, too, commerce too can be carried on without coercing nations 
to buy a commodity which hurls them to moral ruin! Had Great 
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Britain, after chastising China for the wanton destruction of 
merchandise at Canton, followed up this wholesome admonition with 
absolute prohibition of further export of India opium to China the 
act would not only have merited the applause of the world but 
would have inured to England’s commercial advantage, 

I have lived six years in the interior of Shantung and can 
state on good authority that the greatest limitation to the purchase 
of foreign goods by the natives is their poverty, and that one of the 
chief causes of poverty in this province is the use of opium. 
Granted that the Chinese would have raised their own opium: 
it is reasonable to say that had the Emperor Tao Kwang’s anti- 
opium policy been supported by a restrictive policy in India the 
demoralization due to the abuse of the drug might have been 
perceptibly checked and the evil day postponed; English commerce 
along other lines might have received a greater impetus, and who 
knows but that British rule might have been thus fostered in the 
Middle Kingdom ? 

The United States is pursuing a like shortsighted policy in her 
worse than awkward attempts to regulate the influx of Chinese. 
Her Congress hoots at the commercial issues as though there 
were none at stake. China had just as lief buy her kerosene of 
Russia as of her new enemy the United States. Europe can 
supply clocks and watches as well as America. Let Chinese 
prejudice arise against a certain country’s commerce and her rulers 
will find ways and means of thwarting that nation’s trade within 
her bounds, of which our disappointed ‘foreign’ traders will .be 
totally ignorant. 

But it is not my intention to commend righteous legislation for 
the mere sake of gain. Would that this paradoxical state of things 
were done away with! Would that Christian nations, in trying to 
promote the interests of poor China, might cease to tear down with 
one hand what the other hand builds up! Would that we might see 
in all international dealing that “ charity” which “seeketh not 
her own” and ‘vaunteth not herself”! For this happy state we 
must wait till ‘that which is perfect is come” ! 
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Education and Missions. (Another View.) 


2, ov: ; : 
T) R. GORDON is a man who has rendered invaluable service te 
J the Christian Church, but when he writes as he does on the 


question of Education in Mission work, he is writing about 
what he does not fully understand, for, if what he contends for is 
sound the theological colleges in Europe and America should be 
closed too, for out of these colleges too have gone forth some men 
who have denied the faith, but such is not the rule in India more 
than in Christian lands. In reply to the partial and one-sided views 
of one or two missionaries, whom Dr. Gordon quotes, we are glad to 
publish the following, in the hope that it will help to settle this 
question in regard to China. It is from 


““THE OPEN LETTER TO THE CHURCHES OF THE WEST,” 


drawn up in 1889 by thirty-six of the British, American and Danish 
agents of nine of the principal organizations at work in South 
India and four native clergymen forming the Madras Missionary 
Conference. 

TimotHy RicHArD. 


“The work now being done is grouped as follows :— 


I. Mission Work among the Children. 


Boys’ Schools. 

Girls’ Schools, 

Mixed Schools for Boys and Girls. 
Sunday Schools for Boys and Girls, 


II, Mission Work among Young Men. 


Higher Education in Schools and Colleges. 
Bible Classes for Young Men. 
Special Addresses (English) to Young Men. 

ITI, Mission Work among the Masses. 
Evangelistic Preaching in Streets and Halls. 
Evangelistic Preaching in Circles of Villages. . 
Evangelistic Tours and Visits to Hindu Festivals, 


House-to-house Visitation. 


iV. Mission Work among Women. 


Zenana Teaching. 
Special Evangelistic Meetings for Women. 
The Work of Bible Women. 
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V. Mission Work among the Sick. 

Medical Mission Work by Means of Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Medical Mission Work in Zenanas. 
Visitation of the Sick in Hospitals. 

VI. Mission Work by Christian Literature. 
The Bible Society. 
The Religious Tract Society. 
The Christian Literature Society. 
Sale of Bibles and other books by Colporteurs and at Depéts. 


Distribution of Tracts and Handbills. 
Reading Rooms. 


VII. Work among Native Christians. 
Preaching and Pastoral Oversight. 
Sunday Schools for Christian Children, 
Meetings for United Prayer. 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Institutions for the training of Mission Agents. 


“In all these methods there is no rigidity, nor do we hold the 
view that we have reached finality. We welcome wise suggestion, 
whether coming from without or within. Of the methods now 
employed we thankfully affirm that every one of them has been 
owned of God in the salvation of Hindus. To recent criticisms of 
Indian mission work in which its failure has been alleged we do 
not think it needful to reply, since the Church of Christ in India is 
visible enough. 

“In educational attainments and in morality the rapidly increas- 
ing Christian community is well known to be in advance of all 
other sections of the people of India. Though we gratefully 
acknowledge the success which has been gained we attach but 
little importance to count of heads, believing that the moral test is 
higher than the arithmetical. The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation, and to us there are many sigus, subtle and un- 
obtrusive, which assure us, more certainly than any figures on a 
register, that the Gospel of Christ ‘wins its widening way.’ 

“We have noted an outery in some quarters against the work 
of higher education, but knowing its value in India at the present 
time we are convinced that Providence points ont most clearly the 
duty of effectively maintaining it. The withdrawal from the mission 
field of this agency, which after all absorbs but a small fraction of 
our numerical strength, would leave a blank, for the filling up of 
which no hostile critic has yet made any practical suggestion. 

“While we place the spiritual gifts of all mission agents, their 
conversion to God, their evident call to and spiritual fitness for 
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Christian work, above all other qualifications, we desire also to lay 
stress on those other attainments, without which Christianity receives 
only an imperfect representation. Since the work of European 
missionaries in India must continue mainly to be that of teaching, 
inspiring, moulding and shaping the Christian community and 
guiding its methods of work as well as of preaching to non-Christians 
we are convinced that men possessing the highest spiritual and 
intellectual gifts must always be sent forth, and that any reduction 
of the number of such men would be a cakamity.—* Conversion of 


India,” by George Smith, LL.D. 





Educational Department. 


JOHN FRYER, ESQ., LL.D. ; 
- a) oS Editore 
REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, 


Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 
A Public Musewm, 


Gg EAR Mr. Ferguson : In answer to your letter of inquiry with 
regard to the museum here in T‘sing-cheu Fu its history 
oe is as follows -—It was established in 1887 in connection 
with oar Institution for the training of pastors, evangelists and 
school masters. 

From the beginning it was thrown open to the Chinese. As 
to its contents it should perhaps be mentioned that the specimens 
have been collected apart from the funds of the Board. 

I was enabled to start it originally through outside sources, 
chiefly through the generous assistance of colleagues, the object 
being for the use of our own students as an educational agency, also 
for the use of our Christians, but above all for work among the 
Chinese, to show them something of the superiority of Western 
science and invention. Since the above date assistance has been 
forthcoming from friends in England. 

We have now about 200 stuffed natural history specimens, nearly 
all procured here and prepared by a native assistant, whom I have 
taught myself. ; 

There are also several cases of corals, shells, fossils, mineralogi- 
cal specimens, etc., etc. The walls are hung with astronomical 
diagrams, natural history diagrams and maps. 

Though the Chinese are much more interested than we would 
be inclined to think in natural history specimens (especially if birds, 
etc, are grouped in a realistic way with rock work, etc.) still it 
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is not on these things we rely for interesting and instructing. For 
that we depend chiefly on electric and other apparatus, working 
models of foreign inventions, etc. 

I should say in beginning a work of this kind (of course I am 
speaking of the interior of China) that it is not advisable to spend 
much to begin with. £50 will go a long way towards getting simple 
apparatus, which is at the same time very effective and useful. We 
have found very useful sewing machine, microscope, telescope, 
stereoscope (with carefully selected slides), magneto-electric ma- 
chine, air pump with apparatus for experiments, working electrie 
telegraph, telephone, electric battery, bells, ete., models of suction 
pumps, etc., etc. A few good diagrams, astronomical and others, and 
one or two good maps are very useful. A small hand dynamo is 
very valuable, as so many experiments ean be readily worked with 
it. A model electric railway, which we have just set up, is a source 
of very great interest. A large four-shared plough is very interest- 
ing to people so dependent on agriculture. A large room is not 
necessary to begin with. The Chinese reception room can be util- 
ised in the first instance for some of the above articles. Our first 
room was thirty-two ft. by sixteen ft. 

With regard to management. The museum was first under the 
charge of one of the students of the Rev. Dr. Mateer, of the 'Téng- 
chou Fu college. It is now under the charge of another of his 
students, together with one of our own trained men, assisted by our 
theological students. It takes up very little indeed of my own time. 
I have to give a little superintendence, but it is practically worked 
and managed by these men. The glass cases containing the speci- 
mens are made here by native workmen and made fairly well at 
low cost. 

During the present year, while the examinations for the hsiue 
és‘at degree were in progress, there were in the city students with 
their tutors from the eleven counties of the prefecture. Over erghé 
thousand visits were paid by these men, and most of all these also 
went into the “Preaching Hall” and listened to the preaching of 
the Gospel. I should say that in former years, before the museum 
was opened, we have had great difficulty here in getting any of this 
class to listen to preaching at all. In our new premises the recep- 
tion room, museum, Church used as “street chapel” during the 
week, are all in the front court. One class room, capable of seating a 
hundred, is arranged also to open into the front court for the purpose 
of popular lectures and evening classes. 

Yesterday afternoon at two o’clock I went out and found about 
eighty people in the museum and about the same number in the 
chapel, where one of the students was preaching at the same time. 
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As a rnle we find the people exceedingly interested and respect- 
ful. They are certainly all orderly people in some respects. During 
the last ten thousand visits paid the amount of damage done 
amounts to two small panes of glass, and that the result of accident. 
Occasionally a “terafus is rather haughty, as one who came into 
contact with foreigners for the first time in his life and not being 
satisfied with the explanation given of the orrery in the museum, 
announced that foreigners knew nothing about astronomy. He fur- 
ther stated that there was no such thing as electricity; if there were 
the Chinese would have had it ages ago. 

The assistant asked him to hold for one moment the handles of 
a battery while he talked to him about it. He is reported to have 
left the premises, not only a sadder, a wiser and humbler man but 
also to have been converted to a sound belief—in electricity. 

The total of visits paid from the commencement up to date is 
over one hundred thousand. As I have stated this work is used as 
an aid to educational and evangelistic agencies in connection with 
our training college, and the impression produced among the literary 
classes is favourable also to the work of the institution itself. A 
literary man will listen to the preaching of our students when he 
perceives that they have knowledge of a kind superior to his own. 

To sum up the results of six years’ experience— 

1. It brings people about us in a friendly way. It brings peo- 
ple especially of the educated and official classes who are otherwise 
very hard to reach at all. 

2. It does a good deal towards breaking down superstition and 
prejudice and also hostility to the foreigner. 

3. Those who visit it learn something of the vast superiority 
of Western science and civilization. 

4. We find numbers, as has been above indicated, especially 
of the student class, willing to listen to the preaching of the Gospel 
after they have paid a visit or two to the museum and found us not 
to be the barbarians they formerly thought us to be. 

5. Our evangelists and Christian workers constantly meet in 
the country with people who are friendly and willing to receive 
them through having visited the museum and been kindly received 
there. 

I hope the above information will be of some use and interest. 

With kind regards, 
Il am, 
Yours very truly, 
J. 5. WaHITEWRIGHT. 
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“education and Missions.”—H Study. 


— article in the February number of this Journal entitled 
J y * Education and Missions,” by Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of 

Boston, U. 8. A., cannot, in our opinion, be properly said to 
represent. “ the middle ground, which is the true and safe one upon 
which we as missionaries ought to take our stand.” Dr, Gordon 
would limit the beunds of the teaching commission so as to cover 
“only the commands and doctrines of Christ” and exclude all 
teaching of philosophy, biology, mathematics, physics and other 
sciences. His reason for doing this is found in a recital of our 
“marching orders,” which are subdivided into (a) “disciple all 
nations ” and (b) “teach all things whatsoever [ have commanded 
you.” There can be no doubt that these two divisions cover the entire 
ground of true aud essential missionary effort. However we cannot 
accept the naive and purely gratuitous interpretation which Dr. 
Gordon places upon the phrase, ** all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” in making it equivalent to “the commands and 
doctrines of Christ.” The phrase has a wider and truer meaning 
than this, and ought rather to be interpreted by “ the two command- 
ments, on which hang all the law and the prophets” (Matt. xxii. 40). 
These two commands may be briefly summarized as (a) love to 
God, (b) love to man. In teaching all nations “all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you” we must teach these two great 
truths ef “pure and undefiled religion” and lead men to love God 
and also leve their fellow-men. If we only teach the “ commands 
and doctrines of Christ” we shall present but one side of our 
commission, viz., love to God, and fail te present the works of 
Christ, which are comprehended in the other side of our commission, 
viz, love to man. 

It isimportant that in fereigu mission work we should as best we 
can represent this two-fold office of Christianity se that beth in our 
plans for evangelization and in our own individual lives we shall be 
examples to all men of true love to God, and true love to men. 
There is ne dispute as to what is essential in teaching true love 
to God, This must consist of the preaching of the Gospel publicly 
and from house to house and earnest teaching of “ repentance 
toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” All who are 
interested in carrying the Gospel to the ‘regions beyond’ will agree 
in this, but controversy arises as to what is included in the phrase ' 
‘love toman. The theory of such men as Dr. Gordon, “ whose 
praise is in the Gospel throughout all the Churches,” is that “love to 
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men” is to be exemplified in acts of individual kindness to neigh- 
bors and persons with whom the missionary may mingle, but that 
it ought not to take the form of organized effort in such institutions 
as hospitals, schools, etc. On the contrary, the theory generally held 
by the majority of missionary Boards is that such organized effort 
is‘ needed at the present time and that it most fully represents 
the Spirit of Christ in His command, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Our Christian countries enjoy the blessings of these benevolent 
institutious which are the outgrowth of a progressing Christianity. 
Why should they not be given also to the heathen as a true 
representation of the love of the Church for them ? It is held that as 
we present this benevolent side of Christianity the hearts of men are 
inclined to us and made more accessible to the entrance of the great 
soul-saving truth of love to God. 

This latter theory is fully justified by Christ’s own example. 
“Tle went about doing good.” Perhaps three-fourths of the time of 
Christ, as recorded in the Four Gospels, was spent in benevolent work 
to men, and only about one-fourth in the sole work of preaching. He 
also used this benevolent work as a basis upon which to build His 
truly spiritual work. Having reached the hearts of men and aroused 
their sympathetic feelings through His benevolence He was enabled 
to apply the deep truths of spiritual life and worship. In His time 
such benevolent work consisted chiefly in comforting the poor, heal- 
ing the sick and casting out devils, which comprized all of the forms 
of such work then common among the Jews. At the present time the 
advanced conditions of social life make new and varied forms of bene- 
volent work possible. Lepers are cared for, the blind are tanght 
useful trades, hospitals for various forms of sickness are erected, 
printing presses scatter the Word of God and education is provided 
for the poor and others who need it. These are new forms of work, 
for which no explicit authorization could be found in the Scriptures 
other than the general spirit of love to man, but they are as surely 
works of benevolence as any of those earlier forms which are men- 
tioned. Such education as our missionary societies attempt is only 
a form of benevolence—* a work of faith and labor of love”—done by 
men and women, whose lives are consecrated to His service. Our 
age is pre-eminently an educational one, and free schools abound in 
Christian lands. These are generally acknowledged té be the fruit 
of Christianity, which is clearly shown by the fact that nearly all of 
the founders of great colleges and universities have been Christian 
men, whose hearts have beeu prompted to such deeds by their love to 
God and man. They are a glory and an honor to the Church. If 
this benevolent work of edneation is good in the home lands why 
should it not be good in foreign lands? Boys and girls who receive 
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such education are surely profited by it, and it is a true example of 
“Jove to man.” 

The instances of failure mentioned by Dr. Gordon in the mission 
schools of India are so general in their character that it would be 
difficult to either prove or disprove them. It is possible that there 
is a school in India, in which there has not been a conversion for 
twenty years, but this does not argue against the general principle 
of establishing schools but only against the management of that 
particular school. It would be easy for Dr. Gordon to find Churches 
in England and America of which the same sad thing could be said ; 
that there had not been a conversion for twenty years, but it would 
not consequently follow that all Churches were a failure and their 
methods unwise. It is to be expected that there will be such schools 
and such Churches as long as men are fallible and unfaithful. 
However it would have been just as easy for Dr. Gordon to have 
mentioned one of the many schools where conversions are frequent 
and where there is an ardent and earnest Christian spirit. The 
acceptance of government aid and the consequent strife for 
successful candidates at the examinations are doubtless the reasons 
for the conditions of the India schools, which are most criticized, 
but even in these instances it must be remembered that such 
schools do not depend upon money from missionary societies and are 
really little more than government schools with missiovary teachers. 
However they afford an opportunity for reaching a class of men, 
which otherwise would not be influenced and for bringing Christ 
before them. Even Paul availed himself of such opportunities, for 
it is written of his stay in Ephesus that he “disputed daily in the 
school of one Tyrannus.” He doubtless availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by a friendly teacher of philosophy or rhetoric 
to meet these aspirauts to literary culture and present Christ to 
them. It is not fair to judge of schools by the actual number 
of conversions any more than it would be to judge of the value 
of much pioneer preaching work, which is often done for years in 
new stations among the heathen without any visible results. The 
only proper standard is whether these schools are endeavoring or 
not to show the Spirit of Christ in His love for men. 

J.C. F. 
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Notes and Items. 


at B. Se., the eldest son of Dr. John Fryer, has been appointed 
instructor of English language and literature in Nanking 
University. Mr. Fryer is a graduate of a university in New 
York State, and pursued post-graduate studies in chemistry and 
physies in the University of California. He expects to devote 
himself to the educational work in China.—J. C. I’. 


remy 
fi will be interesting to our readers to learn that Mr. John R. Fryer, 
[ 





It is proposed during the present year to add two new text 
books by the translation of Steele’s “ Physics” aud “ Chemistry.” 
The work on “Physics” is to be translated by Dr. Parker, of 
Soochow, and the work on “f Chemistry ” by the writer. Two works 
from this series have already been translated, viz., Zoology, by Mrs. 
Parker, of Soochow, and Astronomy, by the late Dr. Pileher. The 
series is a very valuable one, and will be of great assistance in the 
schools.x—J. C. F. 


Miss Carrie I. Jewell, of the M. E. Mission, Foochow, thus 
writes to the treasurer: “I am proud to belong to the Educational 
Association, and hope to live to see the day when many of its hopes, 
at least, are realized in this land, Our school here, the girls’ board- 
ing school, of the M. FE. Mission, has taken an advance step. This 
term’s work saw the beginning of a ten-year’s course for the younger 
classes instead of an eight-year’s course. The school is divided into 
three grades: Primary, middle and higher. The hope is to have 
a twelve-year’s course in the future, but that day is not yet in 
sight.” 

A Directory of all the Schools, Colleges and other Educational 
Establishments in China, under missiouary or other foreign manage- 
ment, with description and statistics, is being drawn up for 
publication by Dr. Fryer. In order to render it as usefu) and 
complete as possible printed forms will be sent to the different 
mission stations where educational work is known to be carried on. 
Should any fail to receive these forms a copy will be forwarded on 
application. It is hoped that this Directory will prove of considerable 
service in the cause of education in China, and will meet with that 
co-operation and support which a first attempt of the kind deserves. 
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The Poverty of Shantung.—Its Causes and Treatment.* 
BY REV. A. G. JONES. 
{English Baptist Mission, Chou-p‘ing.] 


F all the ills which affect the people of Shantung there is one 
group that is caused by the unequal distribution of those 
material benefits which are originally procured by human 

effort, and out of that group there is one which has been selected for 

me to deal with—Poverty—the unequal distribution of wealth, 
resulting in the unequal attainment of many of those advantages 
which, unhappily, wealth alone procures. 

Onur topic is, more strictly considered, the Poverty of Shantung, 
but it will be apparent as we proceed that the great bulk of this 
arises from causes that affect very largely the other provinces of the 
empire. I learn further from those who have lived for a long time 
in other provinces that Shantung is only apparently poorer, and this 
seems to agree with the law of population, which is found to rise in 
density with the productiveness of the soil and would soon make the 
dwellers in fertile regions as poor as those in others. 

It may be thought by some that the poverty of Shantung is, 
after all, nothing so very much worse than the poverty of Western 
countries, and indeed there is a fear we all may come to regard it as 
the necessary and inevitable fate of these people. 

You may have thought that way, but let us look at the facts 
that point to the contrary being trne and never think that the state 
of things around us is either ordinary or necessary. 

The fact is we live and work in the midst of millions who pass 
starving, benighted, wretched and sorrow-stricken from their cradle 
to their grave. They live amid squalor and breathe the poisoned, 
sickly air of dark, repulsive courts and smoky rooms. 





Begrimed bodies, covered with vermin, in an environment of 
dirt, filth, disorder, rubbish and rags describes the condition of 
millions, for whom Christ died. This is not all the result of poverty, 
but it is largely so, and these noisome conditions—the hunger 
that everyone would fly, even if they were content with dirt, and the 
cold that would force the hand of the most penurious, speak straight 
to our hearts that we should not be heedless of them. 

There is plenty of evidence of the exceptionally poor and wretch- 
ed condition of the people around us, which is generally available. I 
would mention the following: The premature old age observable 
in so many, induced by severe and degrading labour ; the proverbial 
sayings about certain districts being habituated to begging ; 


* A paper read at the Slantung Missionary Conference. 
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the infanticide arising from poverty ; the extreme sub-division of the 
currency ; the wretchedly small wages paid to farm laborers over and 
wbove their poor feeding ; the practice among the peasant farmers 
of mortgaging their services to larger farmers for loans, small 
out of all proportion to the services rendered ; the high rate of in- 
terest, exorbitantly so as we should say ; and, passing into the sphere 
of productive industry, the fact that the price of a manufactured 
article, in some instances, barely exceeds the cost of the raw 
material, showing that family labour has been bestowed on it, not 
for profit but only to make it more marketable. Some tradesmen 
are, it is true, fairly paid, but the above is what holds good of the 
millions and generally evidences the extreme poverty of the struggling 
classes. For the particular evidence and proof of poverty we must, 
however, turn to the land, this being pre-eminently an agricultural 
province, the land being root and source of all other wealth, 
aud commerce a mere secondary exchanging of its products. 

Sut our subject includes also the causes and treatment of 
poverty in Shantung. Now the meaning I put on this is not that 
it refers to the general causes of poverty and inequality of wealth, but 
to those special causes which we, as missiouaries, ought to consider 
and which we may do something to remedy. 

The questicn here arises how ought poverty to be regarded. Is 
its consideration out of place in a Missionary Conference as being a 
mere economical and social question, I wish to be plain in my 
answers to these questions, and aver that— 

I. Poverty is itselfja great evil, because it directly causes great 
actual suffering. IL. Poverty impels to covetousness and aids vice 
and crime, III. Poverty hinders religion, its reception and practice. 

These positions concern us very much and are true, in spite of 
“poverty being the nurse of virtue,” and God having chosen the 
poor of this world, Extreme poverty is not the nurse of virtue ; it 
freezes “the genial current of the soul.” The poor God chooses are 
those who are considered such as opposed to the rich and to the wise 
in their own conceits. No. The poverty we have in mind hinders 
religion. What are we doing? Are we giving tracts to drowning 
men? Are we preaching to those whose heads are under water ? 
We try to educate. Can you educate people who have no time ? 
Perhaps you say, It is none of my business. I came here to 
preach the Gospel, and this one thing I do. Good, but do not 
* pass by on the other side.” Even though you are devoted to the 
cure of sin as the prime cause of almost all ill, yet let your pity 
flow and maintain its flow by action, or you harden beyond doubt. 
Do not be deceived in approving of others being poor and not loving 
it for yourself. Moreover, to relieve poverty is not tomake men rich 
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True, more of the poor believe the Gospel than the rich, but the 
point is, still more would do so if not so poor. 

Again, some missionaries seem to look on philanthropy as if it 
were a bait on the Gospel hook. I fear missions do some things as 
if only to get natives to believe Christianity and enter their Church. 
God sees such things through and through. Outwardly they look 
like virtue. The act is the same ; inwardly there is no virtue in 
them. Some missionaries give largely of their means. They really 
pity suffering in ztself as Christ pitied it. This is good, very good, 
but “deliverance does not come in that way,” however well meant 
the acts. 

As no attempt at estimating the population of Shantung has 
proved anything better than the official figures let us take the 
population at thirty millions, though for my part I think this figure 
small, 

The total area of the province is 6,510,089 miles, or 414 millions 
of English acres, or 85 millions of large “mou” (the Chinese 
acre.)* 

Now first let us suppose an extreme case, viz., that every inch of 
that was laid down under wheat for one year like a European coun- 
try. What would it produce ? 

The answer to that is that taking the ordinary yield of fair 
average ground in average years it would only give them 123 English 
bushels of grain per inhabitant. 

But as they have three crops in two years, and as red millet 
yields 60 % more than wheat, this raises the entire average produce 
of the whole area of Shantung to a little over 183 bushels per 
inhabitant for all kinds of grain, not even leaving the 30,000,000 
people standing ground. 

The English, Irish and Scotch consume 17 bushels of grain 
per inhabitant, the Germans 16, the French 25 and the Russians, 
who | take it are nearest the Chinese in poverty and circumstances, 
generally consume 20 bushels per inhabitant, but the Shantung 
man, to get 184 bushels, must sow every inch of his country. 

Now of course all the land cannot be cultivated. There must 
be a certain allowance for mountains, sand and soda wastes, morasses, 
river beds, lakes, roads, paths, towns, villages and burial places ; this 
last item being a larger item than in any other country I know of, 
The proportion of uncultivated land varies in different countries. In 
Great. Britain, France and Germany the proportion of uncultivated 
ground is 40%. 


*The “mou” or Chinese acre differs greatly in size, even in different parts 
of the same province. The large ‘‘mou” of Shantung contains a fraction less than 
half an English acre. 
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In Italy and Denmark the uncultivated ground is only 33 4%, but 
in Russia aud Spain the uncultivated ground is 80%. 

I propose to fix the estimate of the uncultivated ground in 
Shantung at 25%. 1 feel quite certain one-fourth must come off the 
cultivated area. That reduces the grain producing area from 85 to 
632 millions of large * mon.” 

But then grain that is to be eaten is not the only thing that has 
to be raised. The Shantung man wants cotton for clothes and 
bedding, paper, mats, rope, twine, bean-curd, oil for cooking and 
light, salt, sugar, tobacco, tea, matches, mill stones, needles, a 
boiler, a pan, a girdle, knives, kettles, crockery, weapons, medicine 
and farm utensils ; he has to engage the services of the mason, the 
carpenter, the smith and the cotton-scutcher. He generally wants 
some skin clothes to keep him warm outside, and perhaps some 
alcohol to use inside. Certainly numbers elect to have it. I reckon 
that the fruit may be grown on waste ground, ze, on mountain slopes, 
and that vegetables and pickles are represented in the corn area. 
This is a long list of personal indispensables for so poor a people, 
but there is more to go on to it, for although the Shantung man 
can almost dispense with coal, wool and bricks, and although he 
needs no pasture land for meat, milk, butter and cheese beyond that 
afforded by the mountain and river beds, still the land has to 
provide for these other general necessary expenses. 

An allowance must be also made for the beasts that aid in the 
enltivation and do the haulage or carrying of the country, both 
as to fodder and corn. 

The pigs which furnish the pork have to get their share. Like- 
wise there must be a provisiou for paying Imperial taxes and local 
imposts, as well as for road, bridge and temple repairs, for 
marriages and burials (destructively heavy items), and, if anything 
is done at it, for education. Rent I have not mentioned, because 
when ground is rented it generally takes all the profit. Seed corn 
has to be thought of, and forms a charge of from 1 to 3 %. 

To provide for all these things I estimate that the produce of 
one-fifth of the cultivated area (20 %) must go at the very least. 

The natives contend strongly that it takes more than 20 4% 
of their produce to exchange for other necessaries, but I resist 
that couteution on the ground that if they spent more there would 
not really be enough left to support life in the province. 

Other nations spend about 374 to 43 % on things ontside of 
their food, but I do not think the Shautung people do ; if they did it 
would only leave them 8? bushels of grain per inhabitant, on which 
they could not exist 365 days, and then one-third of that, recollect, 
would have to be coarse red millet. 
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We see then, even after all this moderate estimating, the 
area available for breadstuffs proper has to be reduced another 
124 millions of big “mou,” leaving a nett area of somewhat 
under 514 millions big “ mou” for the thirty millions ot inhabitants, 
i.e., 1.7 big “mou,” or 14 of an English acre per inhabitant. The 
deduction of one-fourth from the produce of the total area as an 
wllowance for unproductive ground, and the deduction of a still 
further one-fifth from the remainder to provide for necessaries 
outside of breadstuffs consnmed, reduces the actual amount of grain 
of all sorts available for consumption down to 114 bushels per head 
per year, that is, less than 2 of what an Englishman consumes 
in addition to all his meat and milk, cheese, butter and eggs, ete. 
It is about 2 of whata Frenchman uses, and hardly half of what 
the Russian peasant gets. Of this 11} bushels, $ths must be coarse 
red millet. Of the remaining ths half must be beans. These 
Shantung people breathe each day just as we do thirty oz. of 
oxygen, and they require 24 or 3 tbs. of bread to carbonize it as 
we do, but they only get 14 to 2fbs. Such is the case with the 
average man. But what of those who in the life-struggle get that 
much less than this small share, which goes to make the abundance 
and wealth of the more fortunate ? 

The foregoing figures show that the average annual cost of 
a Shantung man’s bread is a little over 20,000 small cash.* If you 
add the cost of his clothing and other needs it is about 26,000 
small cash, or in silver 64 Tls. and 8} Tls. respectively. 

If the entire produce of the cultivated area were converted 
into cash, divided among landholders of ten big “mou” each, their 
yearly family expenses in cash for necessaries estimated, the total 
of these expenses found and subtracted from the value of the grain, 
much the same result would be reached, only that it would leave 
still less corn for them to eat, and is therefore inadmissible as a 
method of estimating, except as proving the path we have taken 
to be fairly correct. 

Speaking in terms of grain, the inhabitant of England, France, 
Giermany and Russia has twenty bushels of corn to eat. ‘lhe Shan- 
tung man has only 11} at the very outside. 

The people of England, France and Germany have 2} acres 
ach to cultivate. The Shantung man has only 14 to cultivate. 

Sut you will ask, Is there not much else to modify all this ? 
1 think not. They have exports and imports, but I fear the silk 
does not more than pay for the calico, nor the bean cake more than 

*The term ‘‘small cash” in Shantung does not refer to a coin but to 
a peculiar inflation of currency, whereby one ordinary copper cash is counted as 


two. Thus ‘‘ 20,000 small cash” amounts to only 10,000 actual coins, or a sum equal 
to ten (10) silver dollars, or about £1 10s. sterling. 
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pay for the corn, and I question if the straw braid, dates and ver- 
micelli more than pay for the cloth, paper, opium and sundries they 
use from outside. Their coal only suffices for themselves. Likewise 
their iron. Their export of crockery and glass to other provinces 
cannot be very large, and the profit on the cattle raised on un- 
cultivated lands is only what all people have and is not a consider- 
able item, even in their own eyes. 

A few words about land and agriculture. 

The average rent of land in the United Kingdom, France and 
Germany is £1 per acre ($5) gold, or say 3% on value in those coun- 
tries. The average rent of land in Shantung is 18s. 4d. per acre 
($44) gold, or say 8% or 9% on the value. 

Money raised on land in England costs 4 to 5% per annum 
interest. on the loan. 

Money raised on land in Shantung costs about 22% per annum 
interest on the loan. 


Average land in England yields - - 28 bushels of wheat an acre. 
- ne Shantung ,, in best years 13} ,, = me 
as és ‘ss » ordinarily 10 ,, se ‘a 


On the fact of Shantung being a really poor country and its 
inhabitants being in real wretchedness I consider it necessary to 
advance nothing further by way of proof. 

Let us now pass on to an analysis of the causes of the poverty 
of Shautung, iu order to think justly as to its treatment. On this 
matter a few preliminary words. 

The first feeling resulting from the contemplation of this great 
evil is one of confusion and helplessness. We ask ourselves what 
can we hope to do in such a matter. We think it all equally hope- 
less and say, “I can’t touch it or trouble about it.” I shall just 
relieve a few poor as I “have opportunity.” But that is wrong. 
The poverties of Shantung and their causes are not all equally 
irremediable. For instance that arising from local ignorance 
differs most widely from that having its cause in ancient tradition, 
or from that having a cause inherent in the form of government. 
Nor are all methods equally useless, eg., to use money in endowing 
the intellect with powers for subsequent enrichment, must be a far 
more fruitful use of money than spending it in alms. Qnce more : 
All classes are not equally hopeless, nor all individuals. Some are 
more hopeful, because they have more faith in our ability to guide 
and better them. Some are wider in spirit. Some more moral, 
and therefore safer subjects. But having said this much let us 
proceed with our analysis of causes. 

I should like to say first that a very small part of the poverty 
of this province, in my opinion, is to be found in natural causes 
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different from those operating in other provinces, t.e., speaking gene- 
rally. The Yellow River is an exceptional burden here, but it does 
not affect more than two or three per cent. of our entire population. 

This province of course suffers from obviously natural and 
unpreventible causes of poverty the same as other provinces, such as 
drought, locusts, excessive rains, excessive wind, hail and succession 
of bad harvests. Regarding this class of causes there is practically 
nothing to be said at this stage of things. 

The great poverty of the masses has causes, however, altogether 
different from these, and quite discernible. They are to be found in 
the intellectual, spiritual and moral state of the Chinese, in their 
governmental system and in their social constitution and principles. 
That is, the causes are complex, and the one thing to be remem- 
bered is that poverty cannot be even understood until its canses are 
known, nor effectively treated while those causes are in full opera- 
tion. We must understand which are the regions where effort is 
useless, where effort can only have indirect results and where also 
there is an open door for us to go in and work. 

As to poverty being caused by their intellectual state I take it 
that not only is it caused, but its treatment embarrassed very much 
by the following features coming under that head. 

Their standard of excellence is in the past. Their only store- 
house resource is there, but ancient learning will not feed the 
people, or help them to feed themselves. 

The present education of men in power does little to help them 
to help others, however well disposed they may be. Even ru- 
dimentary science they are ignorant of, This is fatal to any great 
progress in comfort and wealth, and is “the fruitful parent of many 
of their greatest curses,” imperfect tillage being not one of the 
least. Under this head you find the main causes for the absence 
of productive industries and other extraordinary sources of income, 
such as mining, as well as their inability to export, so as to 
be able to compete ; in fact here is the cause of all those results 
which come from the incapacity of their minds to triumph over 
matter and over the limits they suffer from lack of contrivance. 
Add to this their ignorance of economic laws, their ignorance of 
medical science aggravating their condition, the total ignorance of 
the greater half of the people—the women, and you get a fair idea 
of the relation between intellectual error and poverty and misery. 
To open their eyes to these things is therefore to do that which in 
some degree tends to cure their poverty. This is one branch of the 
effort which it is necessary for us to make, and especially necessary 
with reference to those in positions of influence. 


[To be continued.]} 
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Correspondence, 


GOOD NEWS 
To the Editor of 
“Tar Camese Recorper,”’ 


FROM TIENTSIN. 


Dear Sir: As an outcome of the 
week of prayer meetings we have 
had quite a stirring up in our 
Tientsin Churches. 

United services of all the mis- 
sions were held nightly for about a 
fortnight for the reviving of the 
spiritual life of the native Christ- 
lans. 

These meetings were not marked 
by any special excitement, but a 
good work was done in drawing 
the Christians more together, in 
personal consecration of the whole 
life to God first and to our fellow- 
men next. The views of many on 
the subject of sin were deepen- 
ed, and some made open confes- 
sion of cherished sin which had 
hitherto_hindered their progress in 
holiness. 

We have gathered up the enthu- 
siasm of these meetings and the 
spirit of brotherly love generated 
by them into a definite channel of 
usefulness by forming a United 
Society of Christian Endeavour for 
adults. Each mission has its own 
quota of committees, but the Society 
is essentially a united one. 

Our monthly prayer meeting is 
quite a lively one. No long pray- 
ers are allowed, much less long 
addresses. One feature of this 
Society is that all the officers are 
native brethren ; the foreign pastors 
forming a sort of advisory com- 
mittee. 

We have got a good start with 
our Society, and there are elements 
of great hope in it. It does much 
to solve the problem of all success- 
ful Church life namely, ‘“ How to 
get all your people set to work and 
how to keep them at it. 


The one necessity we feel in this 
movement as in all our work is a 
fuller receiving of the Spirit of God. 
The revival movement bids fair to 
spread. Mr, Pike, of the M. E. M. 
(North), has just finished a series 
of meetings in Lanchow. 

He writes: “ At first I was almost 
discouraged with the meetings. 
On Saturday morning, however, we 
had a remarkable meeting with 


about fifty mative workers and 
others. After reading the 5lst 
Psalm we kneeled in prayer. For 


a few moments there was silence. 
The pastor then began to pray in a 
subdued voice ; after a few sentences 
the congregation simultaneously 
broke out in loud weeping, mingled 
with prayer. We were on our 
knees half-an-hour or more before 
all became quiet, and when we 
arose all were peaceful and joyful as 
though they had found great trea- 
sure (as one expressed it), 

We had very joyful and blessed 
meetings on the Sabbath. After 
the meetings all our people set off 
by twos and threes to visit the 
neighbouring Churches to stir them 
up to seek the same blessing. 

At Chiien-an the work began 
before our arrival; yesterday (14 
Feb.) the little chapel was full, and 
a number were kneeling in the 
yard. Many were weeping and 
received the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise that they should be comfort- 
ed . ... Preachers and people are 
receiving the promise of the Father 
in fulness. How simple the plan 
just to “wait” for it. “My soul 
doth magnify the Lord.” 

Meetings of a similar nature are 
now being held in Pekin. 


I am, 


Yours, 


D.S. 


etc , 


Murray. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 
China Inland Mission, 'Tai-chow. 
Dear Sir: It was a great pleasure 
to us here to see the RECORDER 
taking up the question of wine and 
tobacco, and some of us would like 
to see a temperance column each 
month. Surely there should be 
enough of temperance matter among 
our missionaries to fill it. 

For some years we have seen 
with alarm the growing use of wine 
all round us, and in some cases, sad 
to say, among our native Christ- 
ians, and even native helpers. We 
tried a few years ago to launch a 
Total Abstinence Society, but it 
was opposed by a native pastor 
who used both tobacco and wine. 
The argument was that it was an 
unlawful interference with indivi- 
dual liberty, that there were no 
drunkards among them, and there- 
fore there was no need to sign a 
pledge. 

But those days are now pass, 
and on Tuesday evening, February 
20, we made a beginning. It was 
our native conference, and quite 
a number of the leading native 
Christians, as well as native help- 
ers from fourteen out-stations, were 
here. Notice of the movement had 
been sent to our out-stations, so that 
they came up prepared. I had 
printed a pledge form, headed with 
two passages of Scripture, viz., 
Prov. xx. 1, Romans xiy. 21. 

We had a good, hearty prayer 
meeting in the afternoon, and in 
the evening a special meeting for a 
full discussion of the total abstin- 
ence question. After explaining 
the reasons for it and the object in 


view the meeting was open for 
discussion, but no one put in a 


word in favour of the wine. This 
was more than I had expected, for 
there were some present who did 
like a drop, and I expected to meet 
a little opposition. 
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Mr. Urry, Mr. Thomson and 
inyself signed first to start it, and 
very soon it was in full swing. 
All our native helpers signed, our 
three Bible-women and = many 
others, making about forty to begin 
with. Since then over a dozen 
more have been added, while each 
native helper has taken pledge 
forms with him to start the work 
in his own station, and from the 
hearty manner in which it was 
taken up I feel confident we 
shall soon have quite a temperance 
army in the district. 

Perhaps it was temerity, but we 
felt it would be rather risky to 
bring the pipe in as well, but we 
hope to do so ere long. What a 
power for good it would be among 


the heathen if ALL CHRISTIANS 
were total abstainers and non- 
smokers. 


God grant that ere long this may 
be the case. 
W. D. Ruptanp. 


‘“ WELCOME TO SPRING” AT HUCHAU. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Huchau, Chekiang Province. 

Dear Sir: On the 28th of the 
twelfth moon, Feb. 3, the mandarins 
of the city went, as usual, to wel- 
come the spring, J #, by worship- 
ing in a temple, #3 F J@j, just 
outside the city gate. It was a fine 
day, and great crowds of people 
gathered, Just within the gate live 
two American Baptist missionary 
families, the only foreigners in the 
city. One mission house is native, 
and has been occupied six years ; 
the other is semi-foreign, built last 
year. Both are in the same com- 
pound, the native house fronting on 
the street and exposed on one side 
to an open common, 

At half-past-nine sons of Belial 
began pounding on the front gate 
and threatening to break it down. 
I politely told them that the crowds 
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were too great for us to entertain, 
and invited them to come in the 
first month. Soon they began 
throwing bricks and stones over 
our wall and through the glass win- 
dows upstairs in the native house. 
Our servants and native Christians 
out in the crowd were chased, and 
only escaped beating by keeping 
still. Riotous conduct ceased while 
mandarins were passing. We kept 
hoping the storm would blow over, 
and did not at first send to notify 
the mandarin. The attack was re- 
newed on a side door of the old 
house. It was heavily barred and 
withstood all their violence. J] 
opened the door and went out to 
parley with the mob. The line of 
rioters instantly fell back about 
twenty feet and stood. But seeing 
I had no weapons, not even a garden 
hose to give them a needed bath, 
they began to let fly “the few re- 
maining bricks.” So I hastily went 
back inside and barred the door. 

We knelt in prayer. The stoning 
of the house continued. A tile wall 
on theedgeof the roof fell withacrash. 
Meantime the mob were throwing 
bricks over the wall at the new house 
and breaking the upstairs sitting 
room window. Our women and 
children took refuge downstairs in 
the dining room of the new house 
and knelt in earnest prayer. Several 
soldiers who tried to stop the riot- 
ing were chased and told by the 
rowdies that “ window breaking was 
nothing, when the foreigners were 
to be killed.” 

About noon they besieged the 
back yard gate, taking heavy stones 
and breaking through the wall and 
unbarring the gate. The mission- 
aries succeeded only for a few 
minutes in withstanding the crowd. 


Conciliation was our method still. ° 


Force would have made matters 
worse. The gates were broken 
down and thrown over the city 
wall. The rascals rushed in and 
burst open the front door and 
broke the back door of the new 


house and ran upstairs, destroying 
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maps and breaking glass on the 
way. Mr. Fletcher stood guard in 


the hall downstairs and I followed 
upstairs, 

At this time, undoubtedly in an- 
swer to prayer, the spirit and 
courage of the mob failed. Though 
they ransacked drawers and boxes 
in two rooms they only plundered 
about’ forty-five dollars worth of 
goods. About forty panes of glass 
were broken. We are most thank- 
ful that they were restrained from 
breaking in where the women ana 
children were. Surely the latter 
had special grace given. For a 
time the danger was great, yet 
they were spared from terror and 
nervous excitement in any extreme 
form. The only peculiar physical 
experience I had during the excit- 
ing three hours was that of insati- 
able thirst. Once before, when 
besieged for an hour and more by a 
vicious mob, I recall having much 
trembling of body, while my spirit 
was filled with the peace of God. 

By three o’clock the crowds were 
nearly gone, and it was our turn 
to play. We sent a body of six 
or seven native friends the same 
afternoon who, according to Chi- 
nese custom, identified one of the 
ringleaders and another rioter and 
took them to the yamén. It was 
somewhat risky, but none molested 
them. <A letter was sent to the dis- 
trict magistrate. The riot occurred 
on Saturday. On Sunday unusual 
numbers came to the meetings. The 
district magistrate sent for me on 
Monday. He promised to punish 
the rioters, and immediately sent 
masons to repair the wall, though 
it was the last day in the year. 
Two others were arrested by the 
officials, having first been identified 
by our people. In talking with the 
magistrate it seemed best to avoid 
making any demands and to treat 
with him as well-wisher, for he had 
previously shown himself friendly 
personally. Some might blame him 
for not trying in person to stop the 
riot. Very likely if he had done so 























he might have failed in the attempt, 
lost face and put us in greater 
danger. After the riot he was 
prompt and vigorous, At a most 
unusual time, the evening before 
the New Year, he examined three 
men and condemned them to be 
beaten and wear the cangue a 
month. A fourth is in jail, yet 
to be tried. We were glad that it 
was not necessary to appeal to our 
efficient Consul at Ningpo. To do 
that might have brought unde- 
served censure on our officials and 
literary classes, through bringing 
the matter to the notice of the 
higher Chinese authorities. I feel 
certain that this affair was unex- 
pected by the mandarins and lite- 
rati, and that, as a class, they had 
no sympathy with it. Last Sunday 
two of the criminals, ornamented 
with chains and cangues, stood on 
the street near the chapel door. 

During six years our’ principle 
of conduct has been that of extreme 
forbearance and reluctance to arrest 
any one, so that many slight dis- 
turbances and several serious Ones 
had come and gone without any 
Chinaman getting arrested. Row- 
dies had come to think the for- 
eigners and native Christians were 
lawful game, to be insulted or 
threatened at pleasure. On the 
other hand, this course has secured 
the goodwill of many respectable 
people, without which on that 
dangerous day our houses would 
probably have been smashed into 
kindling wood and human life have 
been sacrificed, for a Huchow mob 
is quite Celtic in its impulsiveness 
and enthusiasm, as was manifest 
during the riot by the lively cheer- 
ing whenever a well-aimed brick 
weut through a window-pane. 

The outbreak may be attributed 
to three causes—desire to plunder, 
dislike of foreigners and demoniac 
influence. Several thousand dollars 
had been spent in building, and 
some of the rioters at least seemed 
to be seeking for money. As to 
dislike of foreigners, while trying 
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to stop the rabble at the back gate, 
a man was heard to say, ‘‘ Drag 
the foreigner out and bite him to 
death,” the advice given in an 
anti-foreign anonymous placard put 
up last summer in the city temple. 
At the gate several ineffectual at- 
tempts were made to seize me. As 
to demoniac influence now when 
even some missionaries by a most 
masterful wile of Satan are almost, 
if not quite, persuaded that he does 
not exist at all, I wish to record a 
strong belief that known human 
motives are not sufficient to account 
for all the wanton deeds that are 
occurring in these last days, and 
that it is better to recognize the 
activity of him whom an inspired 
apostle calls ‘‘the prince of the 
power of the air, of the spirit that 
is now working in the children of 
disobedience.” 

During the building of the semi- 
foreign house the people were free 
to visit it; thousands came and 
multitudes understood its purpose. 
The building of a cistern: having had 
our fill of bacteria from the canal: 
seemed necessary and caused little 
suspicion. One of the rioters, a 
shop-keeper now under arrest, tried 
to inflame the crowd by saying that 
there was an underground prison 
inside. But that could have had 
very little influence, for it was well 
understood what the cistern is, and 
the mob did nothing but throw 
stove-wood and rubbish init. Our 
houses have been made simply 
without display and have not of- 
fended the neighbors at all. The 
old slander about eyes used for 
magic we hear of much less than 
formerly. 

The magistrate promises to issue 
proclamations, which has never yet 
been dove. The mission work, as 
respects human influences, is already 
on safer ground. It has more 
respect from the worthy and a little 
wholesome fear from the vicious. 
So we may thank God, even for the 
riot. It manifested the fidelity 
and courage of the native Christ- 
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ians, showed forth a signal and 
immediate deliverance in answer to 
prayer and will turn out for the 
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furtherance of the Gospel. For 
all which we praise His holy name. 


G. I. Mason. 


Editorial Comment. 


WE regret that we have been com- 
pelled to omit “Our Book Tabie” 
this month. The space (which we 
are sure our readers will not grudge) 
given to Dr. John’s answers to the 
Royal Commission queries, rendered 
this curtailment necessary. 





As showing the increasing 
interest in missions at home and 
the development of missionary 
agencies it is instructive to mark 
the progress and present condition 
of the Chicago Training School for 
City, Home, and Foreign Missions. 
Beginning in 1886, largely through 
the efforts and inspiration of Bishop 
Thoburn, with a class which only 
numbered four, there have gone out 
two hundred and thirty workers to 
the different mission fields, all 
trained nurses or  deaconesses. 
They are in Japan, China, India, 
South America, Africa, Mexico, 
Korea, Malaysia and the West 
Indies, besides many places in the 
United States. The Order of Dea- 
conesses of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to which these nurses 
belong, is of recent origin and is ex- 
tending rapidly, and its beneficent 
influence will be doubtless widely 
felt for good. It would be well if all, 
or nearly all, of the young women 
who come to China as single mis- 
sionaries could spend a year or 
more at such a home, even though 
they were not intending to become 
nurses. The discipline and training 
would be invaluable. 


Tue visit of Mrs. Andrew and 
Dr. Kate Bushnell to Shanghai as 
delegates of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in the 


interests of Temperance and Social 
Purity, was an event of marked 
interest, and one not soon to be 
forgotten by those who had the 
privilege of listening to their ad- 
dresses. (See Diary of Events). It 
is supposed to be all right, perhaps, 
for a lady to speak in public on the 
subject of temperance, but to dis- 
cuss the problems of Social Purity, 
to attempt to lay bare some of the 
hideous sores which fester and fret 
in so many places in the foreign 
settlements of the East, is thought 
by some to be quite beyond her pro- 
vince. They “cannot away with” 
it. But when one sees how God 
has blessed the labors of Dr. Bush- 
nell in other places ; learns of what 
she has done in India; hears 
her burning words and perceives 
the tact with which she handles 
this most difficult of all subjects ; 
criticism is disarmed, and one is 
led to praise God for having raised 
up such a fearless champion of the 
truth. 


It was recently remarked that 
Shanghai is not such a ‘sink of 
iniquity ” as is sometimes represent- 
ed. But it is equally true that there 
are sinks of iniquity in Shanghai ; 
places where the worst of vices is 
openly flaunted, such as would not 
be tolerated in the adjoining hea- 
then city. It is necessary that 
these uupleasant facts should be 
brought to the light occasionally. 
Dr. Bushnell has all the courage 
of her convictions and does not 
hesitate to speak plainly and boldly. 
It would seem that nothing but a 
divine call could sustain one in 
such a work, and this we believe 
Dr. Bushnell has. 
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We would draw attention to an 
appeal recently issued by the re- 
presentatives of the various organi- 
zations working for the suppression 
of the opium trade. It points out 
that ‘the funds at the disposal of 
the Anti-Opium Societies are in- 
sufficient for expensive telegrams 
in correction of the one-sided re- 
ports from India day by day, nor 
have they the resources at their 
command which in other ways are 
available by the Indian government, 
the upholders of the opium traffic. 
They feel the imperative necessity 
for placing before the people of 
this country the evidence which 
amply proves the deleterious effects 
of the use of Spium and the immo- 
rality of the trade. For this they 
have not at their disposal the 
necessary funds, and money is even 
more urgently needed to support 
Mr. Alexander, the Secretary of 
the Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade, now in India, 
in his work in connection with the 
Commission.” 

We trust that in spite of the 
present depressing exchange many 
contributions from China will find 
their way to Mr. Morton P. Betts, 
6 Broadway Chambers, Westmin- 
ster, London, S. W. 

IN our last issue Dr. Henry M. 
Woods drew attention to the pain- 
fully obvious fact that the secular 
papers are industriously presenting 
the side of the question favorable 
to opium ; some, in fact, not hesitat- 
ing to denounce those who know 
the facts and tell the truth about 
opium. It is with grave concern 
we read glowing accounts of the 
virtues of the drug and find undue 
prominence given to the evidence 
of those who declare the use of 
opium, other than medicinally, to 
be harmless, and beneficial to health. 
We question very much, however, 
if the medical men who gave such 
evidence would advise their patients 
to enter on the practices they so 
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OF course in the full reports 
of the proceedings before the Com- 
mission abundant evidence will be 
given as to the terrible effects of 
the opium scourge, but seeing that 
comparatively few of the many who 
read the one-sided statements will 
see the ponderous blue book that 
will contain the whole evidence, 
would it not be well for our mis- 
slonary brethren and sisters to 
speak out plainly and write fully 
as to the effects of opium in China. 
In a medical report some years 
ago we read: ‘If those who are 
ever anxious to minimise and doubt 
the evil effects « 


f opium smoking 
on the Chinese, could spend a few 
days in the capital of Chehkiang, 
we fancy they ‘would rapidly come 
to the conclusion that of the physt- 
cal ruin, harrowing scenes, beg- 
gary and misery consequeut on 
opium smoking the half has never 
been told.” 

Bur in this case Mahomet cannot 
come to the mountain and so we 
ust convey our heaped up moun- 
tain of evidence to the insutticiently 
informed folks at home. ‘The mis 
sionary body of China have oppor- 
tunities of observation and of form- 
ing correct opinions on the opium 
question, which impartial friends 
must acknowledge to be better than 
those of most other foreigners in 
China. Accordingly their testimony 
has weight, and what stronger proof 
can we have of the degrading ettects 
of the habit than that 1500 mis- 
sionaries of China and the entire 
body of native Christiaus are un- 
animous in refusing to admit to 
Church membership those who 
smoke opium. 


Our readers will be interested in 
hearing that the matter of the 
presentation of a New Testament 
to the Empress- Dowager of China 
Work on 
a special edition has already been 
begun at the Presbyterian Mission 


is progressing favorably. 



























Press, and the following circular, in 
both Chinese and English, is being 
sent out to mission stations all over 
China : 


COMMITTEE. 


Rev. J. W. Stevenson, Chairman. 
Mrs. G, F. Fitch, Secretary. 

Mrs. Timothy Richard, 7'reasurer. 
Mr. 8S. Dyer, 

Rev. J. R. Hykes. 

Rev. Wm. Muirhead. 

Archdeacon Thomson. 


PRESENTATION TO THE EMPRESS- 
DoWAGER. 

A proposition was lately made by the 
Ningpo niissionaries that the Protestant 
Christian women in China, both native 
and foreign, should present the Empress- 
Dowager on her approaching 60th birth- 
day with a copy of the Sacred Scriptures 
in a suitable casket. They referred 
the whole matter te a Committee in 
Shanghai. This Committee unanimously 
approved of this proposition and have 
decided to present Her Majesty with a 
haudsomely-bound copy of the New 
Testament. 

Would you kindly make  arrange- 
ments at your station and out-stations 
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for receiving contributions from the 
native Christian women, who can also be 
empowered to collect from their friends ? 
Please forward these sums at your 
earliest convenience, along with any 
contributions from their foreign sisters— 
missionary or non-missionary—to Mrs. 
Timothy Richard, No 1 Quinsan Road, 
Shanghai. 

As the time is limited and the style of 
casket depends on the amount of funds 
to hand, we beg that this matter may 
receive your immediate attention. Also 
kindly mention the number of Christian 
women, native and foreign, who have 
centributed the funds which you send. 

In order that the gift may be as 
widely representative as possible we 
sincerely hope that @// the native Christ- 
ian women will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of contributing funds, however 
smal], and thus show their loyalty, and 
also their admiration of the Evipress- 
Dowager’s able and beneficent Regency. 





On behalf of the Committee, 
Mary M. Fitcn, 


Secre fary. 


The Rev. Griffith FJobn, D.D., on Opium in China. 


The Royal Commission on Opium 
having submitted certain ** ques- 
tions regarding opium consumption 
and opium revenue in China” to 
British Consuls and others who are 
likely to be able to furnish reliable 
information on the subject, Dr. John 
aud a few other missionaries in 
Hankow were supplied with copies 
of these questions by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at this port, and 
were invited to reply tothem. The 
following are Dr. John’s answers 
with the questions that they reply 
to :— 

().--1. Is opium commonly con- 
sumed by the Chinese in the part 
of China with which you are ac- 
quainted ? 

A.—Yes. I have lived in the 
province of Hupeh, Central China, 
since L861, and have travelled ex- 
tensively in several other provinces, 
From personal observation l can 
state confidently that opium is 





commonly consumed in the pro- 
vinces of Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, 
Szechwan and Shensi. My answers 
will have special reference to the 
province of Hupeh. 

().—2. What proportion should 
you conjecture of the adult males 
of each race are consumers? Do 
women consume opium to any 
extent? Do children ? 

A.—OF the adult males in the 
province of Hupeh from 20 to 25 
per cent. are consumers; of the 
adult females about 4 per cent. 
The great opium producing pro- 
vinces, such as Yiinnan, Szechwan 
and Kweichow, show a much higher 
percentage. When travelling in 
Szechwan in 1868 I came to the 
conclusion that 70 per cent. of the 
adult male population took opium 
and 30 per cent. of the female. 
The men and the women, old and 
young, seemed to me to be playing 
with the poison, and my impression 
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was that it only required a few 
years more for opium-smoking to 
become as common as tobacco-smok- 
ing in Western China. 

Q.—3. What have you observed 
to be the effects of opium, moral, 
physical and social, on its con- 
sumers ? Is the effect the same on 
consumers of each race, or can 
yeu draw distinctions between the 
effects on consumers of different 
races? Is there any differences 
between the effects of Indian and 
Chinese grown opium? 

A.—(u.) The Moral Effects. —The 
moral effects of opium are of the 
most pernicious kind. It tends to 
paralyse the moral natare and pro- 
strate the will, It bedims the moral 
vision, blunts the moral sentiments 
and extinguishes every virtue. The 
Chinese themselves say that an 
opium-smoker is ever devising some 
mischief, and that no confidence 
can be safely reposed in him. 
Whilst in affluent circumstances the 
danger is not so great but the 
moment penury sets in he becomes 
an object of aversion and suspicion 
to all around him. There is nothing 
too mean for him to attempt. He 
will lie, and cheat, and steal, with- 
out the faintest sense of shame or 
wrong. In order to satisfy his 
craving he will sell, or let out his 
wife, starve his children and steal 
the clothe; off the backs of his aged 
parents. Not only is the moral 
sense weakened in the opium 
victims but they are led by the 
habit into associations, where they 
are directly tempted to the most 
profligate vices. The opium dens 
are, for the most part, sinks of 
iniquity, and opium smoking is ge- 
nerally associated with debauchery, 
gambling and other gross vices, 

(b.) The Physical Effects.— 
Opium undermines the constitution, 
impairs the health and shortens 
the life of the smoker. A man of 
strong constitution, active babits, 
and well supplied with generous 
food, may indulge himself in it 
moderately for some years without 
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apparently sustaining very great 
physical injury. But the moderate 
use of it is almost impossible to a 
man who can indulge in it im- 
moderately. The appetite becomes 
more intense and insatiable every 
day. The smallest use leads to an 
intemperate use, and gradually it 
so weakens the system that it 
becomes an easy prey to diseases of 
all kinds. Assoon as the means of 
gratification are exhausted, or the 
supply of the necessaries of life is 
diminished, death appears. A 
strenuous attempt to break off the 
habit induces an incurable opium 
diarrhea, which often proves fatal. 
In the case of excessive use “the 
victim is wretched, nerveless and 
imbecile; he has  insupportable 
langour throughout the whole 
frame, gnawing at the stomach, 
pulling at the shoulders and failing 
of the spirits. Vitality is gradually 
destroyed, and the result is pre- 
mature death.” Opium affects the 
population by producing impotence 
and sterility. The Chinese say 
that about one-half of the regular 
opium smokers are childless, and 
that the children of the other half 
are few, feeble and sickly. They 
also affirm that the family of the 
opium smoker will be extinct in the 
third generation. 

(c.) The Social Effects. —Jmpo- 
verishment, often leading to crime, 
family feuds and beggary, Un- 
trustworthiness, leading to the loss 
of place and confidence. Lazy 
habits, leading to slothfulness in 
business and financial embarrass- 
ments. Socially, when a man falls 
into the opium smoking habit he 
falls also in the esteem of the 
virtuous among his neighbours. 

(d.) The effects are the same on 
all the Chinese with whom I have 
had to do. 

(e.) The Indian drug is much 
stronger than that produced in 
China, and a mach smaller quanti- 
ty is required to satisfy the craving. 
The latter is compared to a wood 
fire, the former to a fire of coal. 
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Tt is also more expensive and_ be- 
yond the reach of the poorer 
classes. The native article is used 
largely for adulterating the foreign 
drug, and the mixture is now the 
rule among the better classes. The 
old wealthy smokers cling to the 
foreign article 

Q.—4. Do consumers chiefly 
smoke, or do they eat opium ? or do 
they drink a decoction of opium ? 
If opium is taken in two or all of 
these forms can you distinguish 
between the effects of each P 

A.—They chiefly smoke, but eat- 
ing is also practised to a limited 
extent. The former satisfies the 
craving more effectually, and. is, 
according to the Chinese taste, the 
pleasanter mode of consumption. 
L have never met a case in which 
opium was taken as a decoction. 
T cannot distinguish between the 
effects of these different forms on 
the Chinese. 

Q.—5. What are the proportions 
of those who use opium ? 

I. without injury ; 

ur. with slight injury ; 

I. with great injury (‘opium 
sots.’’) 

A.—It is impossible to give a 
categorical answer to this ques- 
tion. Ido not believe that anyone 
ean take it habitually without 
injury. Men of strong constitution, 
with the means of procuring nu. 
tritions food, may indulge for a 
time without apparent injury. But 
it is only for a time. All are 
injured more or less, and the evil 
effects in every case will make 
themselves seen and felt sooner or 
later. In the case of those who 
are constitutionally weak and those 
who have not the means of procur- 
ing the accustomed and necessary 
supply of food the injury in most 
cases is rapid and signal. The 
natives say that from 70 to 80 
per cent. of those who smoke 
opium acquire the ‘yin ” (craving), 
and everyone who acquires the 
“‘yin” is looked upon as more or 
less of an “opium sot.” Speaking 
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generally it takes in the case of 
those who play with the pipe from 
one to two years to contract the 
craving, 

Q.—b. Is it correct to say that 
there cannot be such a thing as 
moderation in the consumption of 


opium ? 


Do you know any or many 
cases of consumers who have taken 
their opium for years without harm 
to themselves? If so please give 
description of one or two such cases 
in detail. If you know any or 
many cases of great injury “give 
examples, 

A.——If by moderation is meant 
the ability to stop at pleasnre, to 
throw aside the habit without any 
undue strain on the part of the 
opium habitué, then it is correct to 
say that moderation in the con- 
sumption of opium does not exist, 
or, if it does exist at all it is so 
rare that it would be misleading 
to take the fact into caleulation. 
Even the so-called moderate opium- 
smoker is a slave to his stimulant; 
without it he is weak, worthless 
and wretched. So dependent is he 
on his artificial strength that he 
ean do nothing without his daily 
allowance, however small the qnan- 
tity may be. What might be called 
the moderate use of opium ought 
not to be compared with the mo- 
derate use of alcohol but with its 
habitually excessive use. More- 
over, the habitual opium-smoker is 
never satisfied with less than the 
intoxicating effects of the drug. 
He smokes with the view of mak- 
ing himself opium intoxicated, and 
his cravings are never fully ap- 
peased till he gets intoxicated. 

I kuow of no cases of consumers 
who have taken to opinm for years 
without harm to themselves, but I 
do know of many cases where the 
drug has worked unspeakable in- 
jury to the individual, physically, 
smnorally and socially. : 

Q.—7. Do a majority of the 
labourers, or of the merchants, or 
of the art’zans of the part of China 
with which you are conversant 
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consume opium? If 
generally 
habit on 
calling ? 

A.—In Hupeh the majority do 
not smoke. (See answer to first 
question). Probably 40 per cent. 
of the officials, 60 per cent. of the 
Yamén runners and 50 per cent. of 
the police constables do smoke. 
As to tradesmen, artizans, boatmen, 
coolies and farmers the average 
percentage is from 20 to 25. The 
general effect of the opium habit 
on all classes is to mar their effici- 
ency in their calling. It 
idleness, dishonesty and 
unreliableness. 
opium-smoker 


so what is 
the effect of the opium 
their efficiency in their 


induces 
general 
[ never employ an 
as a servant, and 
in travelling [ never employ an 
opium-smoking coolie, or hire the 
boat of an opium-smoking boat- 
man if [can possibly help it. I 
have seen it stated that opium is 
helpful to the hard working coolie 
in the valley of the Yang-tsze, and 
that without it he cannot do his 
work efficiently. This can only be 
true of the opium habitu’, to whom 
the artificial stimulant is of course 
essential. With regard to the 
coolie class in general it is abso- 
lutely false. The non-opinm-smok- 
ing coolie is far stronger and far 
more active and reliable than his 
unfortunate brother. 

Q.—8. How the use or 
abuse of opium among the races of 
that part of China with which you 
are conversant with the 
use or abuse of alcohol among such 
races in regard to the effect on 
consumers ? 

A.—The Chinese have had their 
alcoholic stimulants for thousands 
of years, and spirit drinking is 
quite general among them. But 
spirit drinking is not a national 
vice in China, whilst opium-smok- 
ing isemphatically so. A drunken 
man is seldom seen in the streets. 
During the thirty-eight years I 
have lived in China I have not seen 
twenty men actually overcome by 
drinking. But the opium-smoker 


d oes 


compare 
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is everywhere, and the opinm vice 
is everywhere. In China the ef- 
fects of drink are not marked; the 
injury from its use is not serious, 
The evil effects of opinm are uni- 
versally seen and felt. 

Q.—9. Is the habit of consum- 
ing opium condemned as degrad- 
ing, or injurious by the general 
opinion of the Chinese 2 How 
would they regard the opinm habit 
as compared with the alcohol habit 2 

A.—It is universally condemned 
by the Chinese as degrading and 
injurious, and they regard the 
opium habit as unmeasnrably worse 
than the alcohol habit. They smile 
at the attempt to institute a com- 
parison between the two. They 
say that the two cannot be compared 
in their effects on the individual, 
the family and the nation. Ihave 
never yet met a Chinaman, whe- 
ther a smoker or a non-smoker, 
whether rich or poor, whether an 
official or a non-official, who would 
attempt to defend the practice of 
opium-smoking as an 
luxury. 


innocent 
They will defend other 
Inxuries, thongh expensive, on the 
ground of their harmlessness, but 
never will they lift a finger or utter 
a word in defence of this. Hven 
the keepers of opium dens will 
admit that the practice is wholly 
bad and. their 
moral. 


own conduct im- 
There ean be no doubt that 
the national conscience of the Chi- 
nese has pitched upon this one 
article as the one object of its 
reprobation, whether as an article 
of commerce or an article of con- 
sumption, and it does so because 
they can see in it only a poison 
which threatens their very exist- 
ence. One native author writes: 
“ Were it only injurious to property 
the baneful influences of opium 
would be of inferior importance, 
but when regarded as hurtful to 
the people it demands most anxions 
consideration, for in the people lies 
the very foundation of the empire.” 
“The Supreme Ruler,” says another, 
“must hnve a meaning in causing 








opiam-smoking. He must intend 
to destroy the nation. There is no 
other way of accounting for the 
love of the Chinese for opium. 
They know its baneful effects per- 
fectly well, but still are exceedingly 
fond of smoking it. Ife must 
purpose our national destruction.” 
Another writes: “In comparison 
with arsenic [ pronounce opium 
ten-fold the greater poison, It 
exhausts the animal spirits, impedes 
the regular performance of busi- 
ness, wastes the flesh and blood, 
dissipates every kind of property, 
renders the person ill-favoured, pro- 
motes obscenity, attacks the vitals 
and destroys life.’ I might go 
on and quote indefinitely from the 
popular literature of the Chinese 
and from official proclamations in 
order to show that the opium habit 
is utterly condemned by the general 
I may add 
that opium-smokers are not admit- 
ted into the Christian Chureh in 
China, and that they are excluded, 
not by the anti-opium attitude of 
the missionary merely, but also by 
the strong anti-opium convictions 
of the converts themselves. 

Q.—10. Can and do opium con- 
sumers break themselves of the 
opium habit ? 

A.—Yes, but not many. Some 
do succeed in breaking themselves 
of the habit without medical assist- 
ance. But this is very rarely the 
case. Many come to our hospitals 
with the view of breaking it off, 
and are cured for a time. 

The permanently cured, however, 
are exceedingly few. By far the 
majority of cases fall back within 
a year or two. 


opinion of the nation. 


The more [ have 
to do with opium smokers the 
weaker does my faith become in 
the possibility of effecting a per- 
manent cure. They lack the will- 
power essential to withstand temp- 
tation. 

Q.—L1. If the supply of Indian 
opium were to be cut off what 
would be the effect ou opium con- 
sumers and on the population 
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of your neighbourhood? Would 
they resort to Chinese opium? or 
would they take to alcohol, or to 
some narcotic other than opium ? 
or would they abstain altogether ? 

A.—The opium consumers would 
in that case resort to the Chinese- 
grown opium, that is, unless the 
growth of the native article were 
effectually stopped by the Chinese 
government. 

They would certainly not take to 
alcohol. I know of no narcotic 
which they might take as a substi 
tute. 

Q.—12. Do people of European 
race contract the opium habit in 
any numbers? If not why not? 
And what makes Asiatics more 
liable to contract the habit ? 

A.—Very rarely. During my 
long residence in China I have met 
with only two cases. The phleg- 
matic temperament and indolent 
habits of the Asiatic make him 
more liable to contract the habit. 

Q.—13. How are opium con- 
sumers led to use the drug? Is 
opium, within your knowledge, 
a prophylactic against fever, or 
rheumatism, or malaria? Or is it 
so regarded commonly by the in- 
habitants of the part of China with 
which you are conversant ? 

A.—The causes are many. The 
following may be regarded as 
among the chief :— 

l1—The love of pleasure and 
vic. The opium dens are moral 
sinks, and opium smoking is asso- 
ciated with gambling and gross 
sensual indulgence. 

2.-—Cure of disease or pain. Chi- 
nese physicians often prescribe 
the use of the opium pipe for 
alleviating distress and pain. 
3.—It is supposed to facilitate 
business transactions and the strik- 
ing of bargains. 

t—Indolence and the want of 
occupation. 

[ have never heard the Chinese 
say that opium is a prophylactic 
against fever, and I do not think 
that they regard it as such, It is 
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used, however, to relieve the aches 
and pains of rheumatism and 
malaria. 

Q.—14. Do opium consumers 
themselves usually desire to get 
free of the opium habit ? 

A.—When the smoker com- 
mences the use of opium it is felt to 
be a pleasant stimulant. He en- 
joys the artificial strength and 
tone derived from it. During this 
early stage, if possessed of the 
means of procuring the drug, he 
shows, generally speaking, no de- 
sire to get free of the habit. 
When, however, the craving is 
contracted, and he becomes con- 
scious of his misery as a slave to 
the habit, he does usually wish to 
be free, and would abandon the 
vice if he could do so without pain 
and effort. Unfortunately by this 
time the will-power is gone, and 
deliverance, in by far the majority 
of cases, has become impossible. 

Q.-—_15. Is there among the 
Chinese in the part of China with 
which you are acquainted any 
wish that England should not allow 
opium to be exported from India? 

A.—There is decidedly a wish 
that the Foreign importation should 
be discontinued. The people gene- 
rally look upon the opium vice as 
having} been introduced by foreign- 
ers, without distinguishing between 
one nation and another, and they 
look upon its introduction as an 
immoral and_ hostile act. One 
native author writes: “It is not 
only that they (the foreigners) 
abstract so many millions of our 
money, but the direful appearances 
seem to indicate a wish on their 
part to utterly root out and extir- 
pate us as a people.” 

The anti-foreign literature of 
Hunan is full of the severest 
denunciations against us as_ the 
originators of the opium vice in 
China. Ll am convinced that the 
relation between the two countries 
can never be what it ought to be 
whilst this traffic lasts, and that the 
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moral effect of its abandonment by 
England on the Chinese mind 
would be very powerful and highly 
favourable. The Chinese as a peo- 
ple would begin to see us in a new 
light and feel towards us as they 
have never done hitherto. : 

Q.—16. By what classes of per- 
sons and in what provinces or 
districts of China is Indian opium 
usually consumed, and how far 
does Chinese grown opium com- 
pete with Indian opium in the 
provinces or districts in which the 
two kinds are readily obtainable ? 

Q.—17. What will be the pro- 
bable consequences of the prohibi- 
tion or restriction of the export of 
Indian opium—- 

(a.)—On the consumption of 
opium by the Chinese ; 

(b.)—On the cultivation of the 
poppy and production of opium in 
China ; 

(c.)—On the arrangements made 
by the Chinese government for 
raising a revenue from opium ? 

Q.—18. Can you give any esti- 
mate of the area now under poppy 
in the several provinces of China 
and the average annual out-turn of 
opium 4 

Q.—19. What revenue does the 
Chinese government derive from 
opium, aud how does the taxation 
levied on Indian opium compare 
with that levied on opium produced 
in China ? 

A.—Others are better able to 
reply to these four questions than I 
am. But consult the Imperial Mavri- 
time Customs Reports. 

[ would only observe that it is 
very difficult to say what the Chi- 
nese government or people might 
do in the event of the prohibition 
of the export of Indian opium. 
Much would depend on the action 
of the government. As long as 
the Indian trade in opium exists 
the hands of the Chinese govern- 


ment are tied and paralyzed. They 
can simply do nothing but allow 
things to go on from bad to worse. 
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Their best efforts, however sincere 
and energetic, would prove abor- 
tive. If the Indian trade in the 
drug were abandoned the govern- 
ment might make an honest effort 
to stop the 
the attempt might eventuate in a 
diminution of the evil, if not its 
suppression. On this 
I have my se- 


native gowth, and 


complete 
point, however, 
rious doubts. I 
eyes to the fact that opium-smoking 


cannot close my 
has become so common, and that the 
habit such a firm hold on 
its victims that in my most 


has got 
calin 
and solemn moments [ can see no 
hope for the speedy deliverance of 
China from even if the 
last particle of the Indian article 
had found its way into the country. 
The evil is now enormous 
magnitude, and the venality of the 


the vice, 


one ot 


otticiais is as deep-rooted as ever, 
and I therefore fear that no legisla- 
tive measures on the part of the 
Central 
nestly adopted, would put an end to 
opium-smoking, 
to opium-growing in China itself. 


government, however ho- 


aud consequently 


This, however, is only my opinion. 
Others think differently, and they 
may But whether the 
Chinese government would and 
could put down the native growth 
or not, the path ot Kugland, as a 


be right. 


great Christian nation, seems to me 
to be perfectly clear. It is for us 
to wash our hands clean of a trade 
which is unworthy of 
and hurtful to the people of China. 

().—20. you any other 
remark to make in regard to opium 
consumption the people 
around you? 


ourselves 


Have 


amoung 
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A.—I should like to call attention 
to the evil of opium as an agent 
used by the Chinese to destroy 
former days 
the Chinese popular methods of 


their own lives. In 


committing suicide were: hanging, 


strangling and drowning. Now 
it is opium-poisoning, a far easier 
and more convenient way. I am 


satistied, from all I hear and see, 
that suicide is much more commou 
in China now than it used to 
be, and that this is to be ascribed 
to the the new 
method as compared with the old. 
The old was clamsy, painful and 
The 
new is gentle, painless and effect- 
A little scolding on the part 
of a parent will make the child 
take opium; a slight quarrel be- 
tween husband and wife will make 
the wife take opium; a few sharp 
words about an em- 
ployer and an employé will make 
the employé take opium. In a fit of 
passion, or when deeply moved by a 
spirit of revenge, they think no 
more of swallowing half an ounce of 
raw opium than they do of gulping a 
cup of tea. There can be no doubt 
that opium facilitates suicides in 


advantages of 


uncertain in its operation. 


ive. 


cash between 


China to an enormous extent. I 
shudder at the thought of the 
thousands of victims who must be 
falling week after week, even in 
this particular way, into the pitiless 
jaws of this all devouring demon. 
Opiam in China is an awful 
curse, and that in more ways than 
one. 
Reprinted 
Mercury by request. 


from the Shanghat 
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Rlissionary Melos. 


—Dr. David W. Stevenson, of 
the Canadian Methodist Mission, 
writes from Chen-tu:—‘‘ We are 
all well at present, except Dr. Hart, 
who has malaria daily. Will pro- 
bably have to leave us next spring 
for home. Big loss to us. Dr. 
Kilborn’s house boat was wrecked 
a few days ago. ‘Three organs 
spoiled, also lots of books, half ton 
of sugar. But we are thankful, 
since no lives are lost.” 





—Rev. M. C. Wilcox, of the M. 
E. Mission, Foochow, writes :— 
‘*This leaves us all well at this 
out-station. Asa result of special 
meetings held for a week or ten 
days at the beginning of the Chi- 
nese New Year we have had ten or 
a dozen accessions and many new 
inquirers, and the interest continues. 
The work in this entire district is 
unusually prosperous. Wiley Hos- 
pital at this place (Ku-cheng) is 
having a large patronage.” 


—Rev.W. R. Hunt, of Ch‘u-cheo, 
Anhuei, writes under date 17th 
March, 1894:—The native Christian 
Church in this district is growing 
in grace and good works. In the 
winter they did much good, distri- 
buting garments to the destitute 
poor. Five persons were added by 
baptism this month; the most en- 
couraging feature in these additions 
being in the fact that they were 
secured through the personal efforts 
of Chinese evangelist Shi and his 
energetic Christian wife. They are 
earnest workers, and have much 
influence among the villagers in the 
whole region. Three of those recent- 
ly added are farm laborers from 
the province of Shantung, another 
is a poor teacher and another a wo- 
man neighbour whose husband was 
formerly one of the most bitter op- 
ponents of thework in this district. 


Rev. M. H. Houston, D.D., who 
first came to China in 1868, and 
who for ten years rendered dis- 
tinguished services to his Church 
as Secretary of Foreign Missions, 
has returned to Hangchow. The 
Southern Presbyterians have re- 
cently been very fortunate in hav- 
ing two physicians—Dr. Wade 
Hampton Venable and Dr. James 
B. Woods—both graduates of the 
University of Virginia and after- 
wards spending several years in the 
New York hospitals, to come to the 
Mission. The latter joins his bro- 
thers—Henry M. Woods, D.D. and 
Edgar Woods, M.D.—at the twin 
cities of Ts‘ing-piang-p‘u and 
Hwa-ian ; the former is to locate at 
Ka-hing. The Mission now has 
twenty-three men and twenty-three 
ladies in the field, and they are 
maintained at a cost of $26,000 in 
U.S. currency. In finance they 
occupy the si/ver mean, somewhere 
between the copper and the golden. 


Mrs. Geo. S. Hays writes as fol- 
lows with regard to work in 
Shantung :—In Chi-hia, where Mr. 
Hays is now preaching, there are 
about 1200 villages averaging pro- 
bably 288,000 people. There is one 
rich man among them; 8000 work 
hard andare comfortably well off, but 
the remaining 280,000 are wretch- 
edly poor, getting barely enough 
to keep them alive. It is a grave 
question with us about these poor 
people. A man professes to be a 
Christian ; he is baptized. You see 
him almost starving before your 
eyes. What is to be done for him? 
Shall you give him a_ school or 
salary as preacher just to keep him 
alive? Shall you put all his children 
to school for years at Church 
expense? Or shall you make it a 
rule to exclude all those who are 
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poor from the Church, fearing they 
are coming for the loaves and fishes ? 
If we can do anything in the way 
of industrial work, which will give 
@ manor woman a chance to earn 
an honest living if he really wishes 
to, it will be a great step forward. 


MISSION WORK IN SHANTUNG. 


At the Shanehai Missionary 
Prayer Meeting on March 19th the 
Rev. Wm. A Wills, from Shantung, 
was present, being on his way to 
England on furlough. He gave an 
encouraging account of the B. M. 
S. work at Ch‘ing-chou Fu and 
Chou-p‘ing. 

He said they had eighty-nine 
organized Churches, besides over 
one hundred stations called Learn- 
er’s Halls, with a membership 
of over 2000 and about 1500 can- 
didates on probation. Last year 
over three hundred had been re- 
ceived into Church fellowship by 
baptism. Many of the Christians 
gave their leisure time, some four or 
five months of the year, to evangel- 
istic work, receiving only such 
remuneration as would meet their 
extra expenses while away from 
home. 

The contributions for the past 
year averaged fifty cents per mem- 
ber. Considering the poverty of 
Shantung this really represented far 
more than the same amount would 
do in many other parts of China. 

They supported their own native 
pastors, six men who had_ been 
trained by Rey. J. S. Whitewright 
in the training institution at 
Chi‘ing-chou Fu. 

There were over seventy day and 
Sund iy-schools in the different. vil- 
lages with Christian teachers, being 
helped by the funds of the Society 
according to the examinations sne- 
cessfully passed in Christian stu- 
dies. 

A medical class of a dozen pro- 
mising young Christians had been 
carried on during the past three 
years by Dr. J. R. Watson in con- 


nection with his hospital. ‘These 
students had _ recently passed 
their final examinations with great 
credit and satisfaction. The aim 
that has ever been set before them 
was not pecuniary advantages, but 
that they should be medical mis- 
sionaries to their own countrymen 
to carry ont the Saviour’s command 
to preach the Gospel and to heal 
the sick. 

The work at Ch‘ing-chou Fu 
was the oldest, and therefore more 
thoroughly organized, but eight 
years ago, when he (Mr. Wills) 
first went to Shantung, the work 
in the Chon-p‘ing district was not 
commenced, and now there are 
1000 members. It is still the day 
of small things, but shall we not 
pray that this infant Church may 
grow and increase to a strong and 
powerful Church of God, whose 
influences shall be felt over all of 
the province of Shantung. 

The programme for the First 
Annual Meeting of the C. Endeavor 
Society, to be held in Shanghai 
June 24-26, is not yet completed, 
and will appear in the next issue of 
the Recorper. <A very cordial 
invitation is extended to everyone 
interested in Endeavor work to be 
present. 


The Progress of Work in 
Bible Revision. 

Various enquiries having come 
to the Finance Committee as to 
the progress of work on Bible re- 
vision, it was determined to ascer- 
tain, as nearly as possible, its present 
status, and to prepare a brief state- 
ment of the same for the infor- 
mation and encouragement of all 
interested in this important under- 
taking. 

Accordingly, in sending out the 
remittances for the work of 1895, 
the Secretary requested each re- 
viser to state how far he had 
advanced with that part of work 
on the N. T. allotted to him. 
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To this request all the revisers 
most kindly responded, with the 
single exception of the lamented 
Dr. Nevius, whose sudden death 
occurred before the communication 
of the Committee reached him. It 
has been since ascertained, however, 
that his work was fairly up with 
that of his colleagues and is in a 
condition to be carried forward by 
his successor. 

It would be next to impossible 
to state in exact terms the advance 
that has been made, even were it 
the province of the Finance Com- 
mittee to undertake such a thing, 
but the following general summary 
will suffice to show that we have 
reason to be grateful to the eminent 
scholars who have given such un- 
stinted care and labor to this work 
and to encourage us to look for- 
ward hopefully to the completion 
of a new revision of the Bible in 
all of the three versions. 
STATEMENT OF WORK DONE 

UP TO DECEMBER, 
1898. 

Three of the revisers on the 
High Wén Committee, three on 
the Easy Wén Committee and three 
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on the Mandarin Committee have 
finished first draft of the work al- 
loted to them, and are now engaged 
in looking over the work of their 
colleagues. 

Two of the revisers on the High 
Wén Committee, two on the Easy 
Weén Committee and three on the 
Mandarin Committee have finished 
first half of first draft, and are now 
engaged in completing second half 
of first draft and in looking over 
the work of their colleagues. 


On account of long absence from 
China, one of the revisers has only 
begun his work on revision but 
his well known reputation as a hard 
and rapid worker is an assurance 
that the final completion of the 
work will not be delayed by tardi- 
ness on his part. 

The entire missionary body in 
China will do well to remember in 
earnest prayer this great work and 
those who have it in charge. 

C. F. Re, 


Secretary of the Finance 
Committee for Bible Revision. 





Miary of Events in the Far East. 


9th.—Stranding of the 8. S. Tantalus 
in a thick fog near the Nine Pins, out- 
side Hongkong. The Chinese and foreign 
passengers—the latter being Rev. E. P. 
and Mrs. Hearnden, Nanking—were safely 
landed. Ultimately the Z'an/alus got off 
the rocks, although the Pilot Fish, sent 
to her assistance, became a total wreck. 

11th, 12th, 13th, 15th.—Well attended 
meetings in Shanghai to hear addresses 
fron Mrs. Andrew and Dr. Bushnell, 
representatives of the World’s W. C. 
T. U. All interested in the cause of 
purity and truth have been awakened as 
never before to right feeling and faithful 
action in the matter. As was to be 
expected there was opposition, but the 
published objections coming from those 
who were not present at any of the meet- 
ings, were valueless. 


Later on we heard from Nanking that 
**Mrs. Andrews and Dr. Kate Bushnell, 
of the World’s W.C. T. U., addressed the 
native branches of their society in this 
city on Saturday afternoon last and 
spoke to the foreign residents on Sunday 
afternoon. The addresses were simple, 
straightforward and powerful, marked, 
as would be expected, by the most per- 
fect gentleness and Christian courtesy.” 
‘Knowing something of the achieve- 
ments of the W. C. T. U. an: of the un- 
just odium which its leaders have been 
compelled to bear we feel that too much 
cannot be said in praise of the courage 
and patience which some of them have 
been called to exercise.” 

?1st.—From telegraphic news we learn 
that M. Le Myre de Vilers in an inter- 
view at Paris declared that under the 
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treaty with Siam the Court of Appeal 
would revise the judgment delivered at 
Bangkok wherein Phra Yot was acquit- 
ted of the murder of M. Grosgurin. In 
the meanwhile the French will retain 
Chantaboon. 

—The following circular despatch was 
sent to the foreign legations at Peking 
by the Tsung-li Yamén :—* Your Excel- 
lency. We have the honour to inform 
you that the 7th of November next will 
be the sixtieth anniversary of H.I. M. 
the Empress-Dowager Tze-hsi’s, etc., etc., 
birthday, which will be celebrated through- 
out the empire. On that day H. I. M. 
the Emperor, accompanied by the high 
dignitaries of the whole empire, will pro- 
ceed to pay felicitous congratulations to 
the Empress-Dowager, and the occasion 
will be extensively celebrated. As China 
is in amity and friendship with your 
country itis but in accordance with the 
courtesy due to Your Excellency that 
proper notice of this joyous occasion 
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should also be given to Your Excellency. 
Instructions have already been sent to 
our ministers abroad to give the same 
information to Your Excellency’s govern- 
ment at home,” 

28th.—Murder in a Japanse hotel, 
Shanghai, of Kim Ok-kuin who on the 
4th of December, 1884, commenced a re- 
bellion against the Corean government, 
caused seven of the principal officers of 
State to be murdered, and on the collapse 
of the émeute was only saved from execu- 
tion by the Japanese refusing to surrend- 
der him when he had taken refuge with 
them. ‘The murderer is Hong Tjyong- 
ou, a fellow-countryman, who had only 
recently returned from Paris, where he 
had been moving in the best society, and 
had evidently made himself a familiar 
figure in the diplomatic, literary «and 
artistic world. 

29th.— Arrest of Hong 'Tjyong-ou near 
Woosung. 





aWissionary Sournal, 


BIRTH. 

At Peking, on 26th Feb., the wife of 
Rey. C. H. Fenn, Am. Presbyterian 
Mission, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Chen-tu, Szchuen, on 24th Jan., by 
Rev. O. M. Jackson, James G. Cor- 
MACK to Miss ANNIE Y. ANDERSON, 
both of China Inland Mission. 

AT the German Consulate, Shanghai, on 
March 7th, Mr. H. E. Foucar to Miss 
Lity OLpING, both of C. I. Mission. 

At Tientsin, 15th March, Mr. C. H. S. 
GREEN to Miss E. Astin, both of C. 
i. Mission. 

AT Shanghai, on Tuesday, 27th March, 
at H. Ll. German Majesty’s Consulate- 
General, by Dr. Eiswaldt, and after- 
wards at the Union Church, by Rev. 
Dr. Faber, Pastor Paunt Kranz to 
EmMA ALGAR. 


DEATHS. 

At Hankow, on the 26th Feb., Mr. E. 
N. Roserson, B. A., of C. I. Mission. 

On the I4th March, at 154 Kiukiang 
Road, Erner, the dearly beloved 
daughter of the Rev. John R. and 
Rebecca S. Hykes, aged 11 years, two 
months and three days. 

AT Shanghai, on the 24th March, Evtza 
Morin, widow of the late Rev. M. T. 
Yates, D.D., aged 72 years. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, Mar. 2nd, Misses Mary 
Buack, JANE Buack, Emity Buiack 
(returned), E. J. BranscomBe, R. H. 
Brook and D. W. A. WALLACE, from 
England for China Inland Mission. 


At Shanghai, March 12th, Mr. C. T. 
Byrorp, from Australia; Messrs. THo- 
MAS WHINDsOR (returned) and E. J. 
BREWER, from England. 

At Shanghai, Mareh 16th, Miss 
MacDonauLp-LAawson, from India. 

Ar Shanghai, March 26th, Misses M. 
Hrepitunp and E. Perrerssoyn, from 
England, all for C. I. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, March Ist, Mr. Gro. A. 
Huntiey, of C. I. M., for England. 
From Shanghai, 17th March, Miss M. 
EvLioT and Mr. H. Price, for Eng- 

land. 

From Shanghai, 23rd March, Miss M. B. 
Ritcu1E, of American Presbyterian 
Mission, for U. 8. A. 

From Shanghai, 24th March, Miss C. E. 
Ricuter, of Am. Bapt. M. U., Kinhwa, 
for U. S. A.; Rev. and Mrs. EK. P. 
WueEaTLey and family, C. M. 8. and 
Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Watson and family, 
English Baptist Mission, for England. 

From Shanghai, 24th March, Miss L. A. 
Haycoop, Metho. Episcopal Mission, 
for U.S tev. W. A. WILLS, 
English Baptist Mission, for England. 

From Shanghai, 29th March, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Jonnsox, wife and child- 
ren, Inter. Miss. Alliance, to 


M. 


of the 
Ireland on furlough. 
VISITORS. 
16th March, Rev. M. C. Mason, wife 
and child, Mrs. Bonp, from Assam, 
and Mrs. Hancock, from Burmah, of 
Am, Bapt, M. U., en route for home. 








